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THE AMERICAN STRUGGLE. 


A proclamations and despatches, like all other 
State-papers, express rather the judgment which it is 
desired that others should form than the opinions of their 
authors. In some cases, the statements and arguments which 
they contain are purely and almost ostensibly conventional. 
Neither Governments nor insurgents wish to avow their 
own initiative when they have thought it for their interest 
to commence a war. Even Napo.ron was in the habit of 
throwing the responsibility of a rupture on Austria or on 
Prussia, as soon as he had massed his troops and accumulated 
his stores at the points most convenient for invasion. Mr. 
JerFERSON Davis, when he affects to complain of the hostile 
policy of the Government at Washington, can scarcely wish 
to be literally understood either by friends or enemies. It 
is sufficient for his purpose to sketch a form of apology for 
Southern aggression which partisans may adopt and fill up 
if the quarrel should hereafter collapse into a verbal contro- 
versy. The capture of Fort Sumter was assuredly not a 
defensive measure ; and, as a military operation, it was suc- 
cessful in the definite object of forcing Mr. Linconn to declare 
war. The secession of Virginia, of Tennessee, of North 
Carolina, and of Arkansas was the reward of judicious and 
seasonable daring. Many sophisms and fallacies may be 
excused in a statesman who knows his own mind, and who 
is ready to strike at the proper moment. The Cabinet of 
the United States, relying, in the absence of a definite policy, 
on procrastination and unlimited concession, apparently 
forgot that the system of peace at any price can only be 
carried out by the consent of both disputants. Even after 
the bombardment of Fort Sumier, official persons in 
Mr. Lincony’s contidence still persevered in the cant of con- 
ciliation, Mr. Cray boasted of the prudence of the Pre- 
SIDENT in withdrawing from Harper’s Ferry to avoid blood- 
shed, and only entreated'that Virginia would be neutral in 
preference to joining the secession, The sudden and unex- 
pected excitement which arose at Boston and New York 
seems at last to have frightened the authorities out of their 
cowardly inaction, Mr. Szwarp, whose agents in Europe 
had not long since promised a peaceful solution of the diffi- 
culty, now informs the amused diplomatists of the Old World 
that the Union, maintained by force, will continue to be, as 
heretofore, “the object of human affection and of human 
“wonder.” If the North had proved as insensible as the 
Government to the human affection of resentment, Mr. JEr- 
FERSON Davis would not have failed to heap affront upon 
affront, until even official patience was compulsorily exhausted, 
The capture of Washington may have been prevented almost 
as much by the declaration of war as by the rapid advance 
of the Northern militia to its defence. The greater vigour 
and wisdom of the Southern Government may perhaps con- 
tinue to counterbalance the vast superiority of the United 
States in wealth and in military resources. 

The practical tendency of the American mind displays 
itself in the general recognition of the material considera- 
tions on which the success of the secession will ultimately 
depend. Pro-slavery pamphleteers expatiate on the enor- 
mous value of the cotton of the Gulf States, and solace 
themselves with the belief that the monopoly of the raw 
material involves the command of the industry and com- 
merce of the Continent. The South has long seen with 
dissatisfaction that New York buys and sells the slave 
produce which is worked up into fabrics in Europe and in 
New England. Even the well-founded grievance of the 
Federal Tariff has caused less general discontent than the 
inability of Charleston and New Orleans to maintain a 
direct trade with foreign ports. If the new Confederation 
establishes its independence, there will probably be many at- 
tempts to compete by the aid of protective regulations with the 


skill, the capital, and the natural advantages of the rival 
Republic. The writers of the opposite party are equally dis- 
posed to assume that the political controversy will ultimately 
be decided on commercial grounds. Witl sounder reason, and 
withampler knowledge of economical relations, they assert that 
it is impossible to interfere with the natural flow and balance 
of trade. Innumerable attempts to establish manufactures 
in the South have failed, not from the influence of the 
Government, but because the conditions of capital, of labour, 
and of outlet were unfavourable. European commerce seeks 
New York, because the North has a comparatively dense 
and wealthy population of buyers, and it keeps aloof from 
Charleston, because the cargo of a single ship might glut the 
markets of South Carolina for a year. The Cotton States 
import provisions from the West, which they can only pay 
for by the bills which are drawn against their cotton at the 
port of shipment. Not receiving their returns in cash, they 
forget that the transaction is substantially lucrative, and 
they vainly hope to be relieved by a political revolution from 
the unavoidable incumbrance of middle-men and agents at 
New York. Every planter is probably aware that he gets 
the price of his cotton crop, and yet the community of planters 
entertains a vague suspicion that the whole district is 
sometimes defrauded by the acute and grasping Yankees. 
The advocates of the established system, like all apologists 
for natural results, have the best of the economical argument, 
but it is impossible to say how far passion and prejudice may 
prevail over sound calculations of mutual interest. 

A clever writer against secession shows that through the 
heart of the Upper Slave States, a highland district, unfavour- 
able to negro labour, and unsuited for the growth of cotton, 
extends in a south-westerly direction from Maryland to within 
two hundred miles of the Gulf of Mexico. Commencing 
with the Southern range of the Alleghanies, the temperate 
region includes the Western half of Virginia, parts of North 
Carolina and Georgia, a third of Kentucky, and the East of 
Tennessee. The population of a million and a half consists 
of slaves only in the proportion of an eighth, and it is 
forcibly argued that with the separation of the South 
from the North, the numbers of negroes on the Border 
will tend to diminish. Missouri, with a small negro popu- 
lation, is almost surrounded by free districts, and even if 
all the Slave States join the Southern Confederation, the 
former conflict of passions and interests will constantly tend 
to revive within its limits. It is not impossible that some of 
the Border States may even lose a portion of their territory 
avd population. Notwithstanding their nominal sovereignty, 
which has up to the present time been acknowledged and ex- 
aggerated by the Democratic party, the breaking-up of the 
Union will produce so much confusion of allegiance as to 
leave questions of political connexion to the decision of local 
feeling and of interest. It is impossible for Englishmen to 
estimate the comparative force of relations and motives 
which apparently baffle the ingenuity of the ablest American 
politicians. The most instructive commentaries on the cur- 
rent revolution are certainly not those which are most posi- 
tive and dogmatic, It is tolerably certain that the secession 
will not add to the wealth, to the power, or to the happiness 
of the South; and it is at least doubtful whether the Union 
will suffer any material loss by the disruption which is 
calling all the Northern States toarms. For the present, 
however, the conflict appears unavoidable and imminent, 
and thus far the Government of Montgomery has displayed 
a great superiority of political aptitude. 

The North appears to be wholly without a leading 
statesman, although General Scorr may probably be capable 
of directing military movements. The Atlantic States are 
still proceeding vigorously with their armaments and sub- 
scriptions ; and in the remoter regions of the West the 
war has perhaps already begun. It is said that warlike 
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stores destined for the South have been seized on the | Louis Narouzox. He will be quite willing to buy them at 


Mississippi ; a collision was expected at the important post 
of Cairo at the confluence of the Ohio with the Great 
River ; and a regiment of Missouri militia has surrendered 
to the Federal forces. It seems to have been already dis- 
covered that volunteer regiments of shopmen and clerks are 
not well calculated for a campaign of invasion ; and, according 
to late accounts, the Government proposes to raise a standing 
army of 100,000 men to serve during the continuance of the 
war. A large number of armed vessels has already been 
despatched Southward to form the blockade of the Confede- 
rated ports; and by land it is supposed that General 
Scorr will occupy positions in advance of the capital 
on the territory of Virginia. Baltimore is in possession of 
Northern troops, and “the blockade of the Virginian waters 
is said to be complete. Mr. Davis, on his side, issues 
letters of marque, which, however, will soon be only available 
to vessels issuing from foreign ports. He has purchased a 
few ships, which he proposes to arm; he recommends the 
foundation of gun-factories and of arsenals ; and he also puts 
on paper an army of 100,000 men. In material strength, the 
Southern Union is greatly overmatched ; but if a campaign 
really commences, Mr. Davis will have the incalculable 
advantage of an intelligible cause and of definite and attain- 
able objects. Henceforth he has only to repel an invading 
enemy, which he can always meet in equal force, or out- 
number, while he is carrying on the war at home. The 
army of the United States, when it has vindicated the out- 
raged honour of its flag, will only be employed for purposes 
of conquest, which, long after the secession, were repudiated 
by all American statesmen. On the whole, war will tend to 
consolidate the new Confederation, which might possibly fall 
asunder in peace through the operation of economical causes, 


THE NEW CONFEDERATION OF THE RHINE. 


HERE are some countries in the world which seem 

never to get any further forward in spite of all the 
hopes of advance which they continually awaken. The 
Republics of South America, for example, are always on the 
eve of prosperity. We constantly hear that a bran new 
President with a patent constitution has been inaugurated, 
that public order has been restored, and that trade and 
commerce are carried on with the zeal and pertinacity 
of reviving confidence. Before the year is out, the 
President, and his constitution, and public order, and 
trade, and commerce, are all gone, and a vacancy is created 
for a new advent of intelligent despotism and a new 
grand opening for mercantile enterprise. Germany is nearly 
as bad. It suffered very severely from the French at the 
beginning of the century, and it made a great effort to 
shake off their yoke. After the victory had been won, 
an elaborate attempt to construct a new and harmonious 
Germany was made ; and admiring historians have seen, in 
the Confederation that was then devised, a solid, durable 
body, capable of resisting France on the one side, and Russia 
on the other. Now, after the interval of half a cen- 
tury, the latest news from Germany is that there is to be a 
new Confederation of the Rhine. Once more, the minor 
Princes are stated to be ready to throw themselves into 
the arms of France rather than bow to the arrogant claims 
of Prussia and Austria. The Confederation is to break 
up in the most ignominious way, and its discontented 
members are to eat the bitter bread of dependence on a 
foreigu Power. That such a plan should éver have crossed 
the heads of Germans in these days seems astonishing, until 
we remember how strangely historical events are linked 
together, and how seldom the disruption of a political body 
really ceases to bring forth its fruits, even long after the 
divided parts have been ostensibly rejoined. The new Con- 
federation of the Rhine is the direct offspring of the first. 
NAPOLEON created, in the bosom of Germany, a group of 
petty kingdoms, the rulers of which found profit and 
honour in following his fortunes. These kingdoms 
have never really amalgamated with the rest of Germany. 
They are too small to exercise any influence, and have no 
European position whatever, while at the same time their 
Sovereigns are reluctant to be reduced to the level of the 
dukes of those minor States which contentedly group 
tiemselves aronnd Prussia or Austria. They fear that a 
change must soon take place in the constitution of Germany, 
and that the great German Powers, and especially Prussia, 
will swallow them up. They determine to take time by the 
forelock, and anticipate the danger by making friends with 


the very cheap price of guaranteeing their empty titles, and 
no one can blame him if he picks up a thing that is 
thrown in his way. There is no improbability in the report 
that these petty Kings intend to be picked up. It may answer 
their purpose very well, at least for the moment, to use France 
as a check on Prussia. They will indeed destroy the position 
of Germany as a European Power. But what is that to 
them? They have no place in Europe as it is, and the 
only German States that have any place in Europe are 
exactly those which they wish to thwart and reduce. It is 
asserted, and possibly with truth, that they contemplate 
something more than merely saving themselves from Prussia. 
They may hope that Prussia will be clipped until it is reduced 
to a size more like their own, and that a new little kingdom 
may be added to their list out of her spoils. The notion of 
making a heptarchy composed of the four existing kingdoms, 
a new kingdom, and Prussia and Austria reduced to in- 
significance, has an air of pedantry and absurdity about it 
which makes it almost certain that it really originated in a 
German Court. 

But it is not to be supposed that the German be om hear 
of such plans without some d of shame and alarm, or 
that the country is so absolutely in the hands of its Princes 
that it does not contemplate struggling for its independence, 
Individuals, however, can do very little, and the national 
party throughout Germany looks to Prussia for help. Prussia 
must defend the fatherland from the foreigner, and from 
all intrigues for alliances with the foreigner. Germany 
has indisputably gained something during the last half 
century. It has greatly increased its resources, and it has 
made considerable approaches to political freedom. In 
Prussia especially, there has been a striking advance ; and 
yet Prussia never seems ready to do anything, never knows 
how to speak a word in season, never takes a line which can 
guide the course of those who look up to her. In 
a vague way she holds herself out as the hope of Liberal 
Germany, but she never gets any nearer to a definite 
and intelligible policy. It is impossible to point to any act 
or any declaration of intention which has carried her a step 
further forward than when the Recent gained his triumph 
over Louis Napo.ron at Baden. The present time of re- 
pose and peace is of the highest importance as giving an op- 
portunity for preparing to meet the inevitable storm. But 
Prussia seems to lie by, and merely waits patiently till the 
tempest of war or dissension begins. There are reasons for 
this ; and they are reasons which operate so strongly that it 
is, unhappily, only too probable that they may continue 
to make Prussia and Germany powerless, and may permit 
the designs of those who are planning an alliance with Louis 
Napo.zon to be carried into execution. 

The chief of these reasons is that Prussia has no statesmen. 
She has no one who can write or say anything except of the most 
commonplace, timid, and unmoving kind ; or, if she has such 
men, they are in the lists of an Opposition that has no present 
chance of gaining office. A Prussian Minister of real ability, 
with wide views, and with a power of expressing what he 
felt in such a way as to appeal to the national pride and 
enthusiasm, might produce as great an effect in Germany as 
Count Cavour has produced in Italy. But there are no 
such men in Prussia, and, what is more, there is not much 
chance of such men rising up. ‘The generation that is now 
at the head of affairs was brought up in evil days, and learnt 
its lessons when Prussia, and everything Prussian, was 
blighted by the debilitating influence of the narrowest and 
most imbecile reaction. The ministers in Prussia are 
also stifled by the crushing weight of the bureaucracy 
which is interposed at all points between them and 
the nation, and which prevents the circulation of free 
opinion which is necessary to the life of a free people. 
This bureaucracy keeps its power unaltered throughout all 
changes, and no scandals seem to shake its hold on the 
country. A high official was lately charged with pecu- 
lation, and the Minister of Police connived at his escape ; and 
yet no one in Prussia seems to feel that anything very wrong 
has been done. The police and officials generally are looked 
on as heaven-born beings, privileged to «lo as they like, and 
no nation that has accustomed itself to this belief can have 
much real freedom. ‘Then, again, Prussia has to conciliate 
the sympathies of the inhabitants of the minor States around 
her. ‘They like to think Prussia is near at hand to help 
them, and in a faint and feeble way they sigh to form part 
of a great monarchy. But in moments when danger is not 


very near and pressing, they think of many things besides 
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litical grandeur. Especially they think of their pockets. 
Tf under the care of their own little Dukes, they have 
no great openings, and do not earn much or grow 
very rich, at least they need not spend much, and 
have very few taxes to pay. The Government of 
these tiny Principalities has the merit of being cheap, and 
Prussia dare not let it be supposed that to become Prussian 
would be ruinously expensive. The consequence is that the 
Prussian Government is as anxious as the most economical 
reformer could be to keep down the Estimates, and it is year 
by year the great parade of the Ministry to show that they 
have reduced the amount expended on the army to the 
lowest possible figure. A cheap army is attractive to tax- 
payers, but it is not very imposing to neighbouring foreigners, 
and Prussia knows that if she takes any step to extend her- 
self in Germany, she may at any moment have to reckon 
with France. The new Confederates of the Rhine will easily 
succeed in preventing the larger part of Germany from giving 
any effectual assistance to Prussia, and Austria can be with- 
drawn from attending to Germany altogether if Italy and 
Hungary are let loose against her. It is therefore not 
cowardice, but common prudence, in Prussia to think twice 
before she engages single-handed in a contest with France. 

It is true that any attack on the Rhenish provinces 
and any open alliance of the Confederates with France would 
rouse the spirit of the country. But so the spirit of the 
country was roused when Hamburg was laid under contri- 
bution, and the first Confederation of the Rhine was formed 
in 1806. The Germans of the North rushed to the support 
of Prussia—the Prussian army took the field—and the battle 
of Jena was the result. Prussia is at present so little able 
to cope with France, is so embarrassed by obstacles to 
internal freedom, and is governed by such very ordinary 
men, that it is by no means so impossible as our wishes 
might lead us to think it, that a successful league against her 
may be made between her German rivals and the master of 
the French army. 


THE MIDDLE CLASS EXAMINATIONS. 


HE University of Oxford seems inclined to pause a 
little in her rapid career of Middle Class Examination. 
The Council have been very properly required to give the 
University the opportunity, which at first was denied, of 
reconsidering the statute ; and the University has, by a very 
large majority, limited the period of its renewal to three 
years, at the end of which time the experiment must be 
again submitted to reconsideration. The clause continuing 
the practice of conferring the title of Associate in Arts on 
the senior candidates was opposed, but carried by seventy- 
seven to fifty. Those numbers would very probably have 
been reversed had not many members felt that the Univer- 
sity was committed beyond the power of retractation. This 
is the result of making “experiments” with the name and 
authority of great public institutions. We have always 
desired to do full justice to those who set this scheme on 
foot. We believe, indeed, that they were far too precipitate 
in their proceedings, and that they even forgot, in their 
anxiety to do good, the respect due to certain conditions 
under which alone real good can be done. But we applaud 
their enterprising energy ; we see in it the immediate and 
happy result of salutary reforms ; and we rejoice in the cordial 
response with which the efforts of the Universities to extend 
their usefulness have been met by the people. It is to the 
particular measure alone that we object. To that measure 
our objections remain the same ; and we trust that Cam- 
bridge, which has hitherto had the good sense and self-control 
to act as the drag on the new-born enthusiasm of her sister, 
will continue to perform that unobtrusive, but most 
useful part. She has not, like Oxford, great arrears of 
neglected duty to make up to the nation; and she may 
therefore well afford to be a little more cautious in enlarging 
her sphere, and to disregard momentary popularity in com- 
parison with the solid and enduring interests of education. 
We still maintain that the examination of a few of the 
senior pupils is not a fair or satisfactory method of ascer- 
taining the relative merits of schools. The only fair and 
satisfactory method is to inspect and examine each school. 
We do uot see that, in this respect, the case of middle 
class schools differs from that of schools of the lower class ; 
and in regard to schools of the lower class, the Report of 
the Education Commission is strong as to the general defeets 
of education which arise from the habit of taking the state 
of the first class as the criterion of a school. Yet the state 


of the first class in a school is a comprehensive test com- 
pared with that of a few pupils picked out for the local 
examination. And if the criterion is unfair, it is idle to 
doubt that its constant application, and the unjust decisions 
in favour of and against particular schools which it mugt 
entail, ‘will in the end lead to injurious results. The 
injurious result to which it naturally tends is that of in- 
ducing masters to devote their time to specimen boys and to 
neglect the rest, especially those who leave school early, and 
do not rise to the class from which candidates for local 
honours are supplied, but whose education is of just as 
much importance as that of the head boy in the 
first class. If the plan had been devised merely as 
a rough and ready mode of ascertaining the existing 
standard of middle-class education with a view to ulterior 
measures for its improvement, the case would have been dif- 
ferent. But, as a permanent test, it is unjust, andan unjust 
test must work mischief. Another element of unfairness 
arises from the immense fluctuations of the standard which 
the sudden veerings of the “ pass” and “ pluck” lists reveal, 
and which are almost inevitable in the case of examinations 
conducted on so vast a scale by a body of examiners who 
must be frequently changed, and who will often, as academics, 
be unused to examining boys in elementary subjects, Nor, 
we confess, is it without some misgiving that we see so 
direct a control over the subjects of middle class education 
permanently assumed by men whose own knowledge and 
experience lie in a different sphere. The desire of acquiring 
“influence” is strong in all, and it amounts to a sacred 
passion in the ecclesiastical mind; but the assumption of 
superior intelligence which this desire involves is not always 
agreeable to the facts. 

Nor are our doubts at all satisfied as to the expediency of 
conferring academical titles on those who have not been at a 
University. To say thatall who entertain such doubts must 
be actuated by “vulgar” motives is merely to say, in a very 
unmannerly fashion, that the authors of the plan think their 
judgment above discussion. The resort of our upper class 
youth to great places of common education, where they 
imbibe common ideas and are formed into a homogeneous 
and united body, is an object not only of educational but of 
political importance. It may possibly be advisable to sacri- 
fice this object deliberately for others of greater importance. 
But it is not advisable to compromise it lightly by ill-con- 
sidered schemes; and the University of Oxford does seriously 
compromise it when she pronounces that an examination 
without residence or University training shall be a suffi- 
cient qualification for an academical honour. This is a 
serious question, and it ought to be decided with 
reference to the interest of the whole community, 
which requires that its governing classes should be highly 
trained, and not with reference to the exclusive interest of 
the class on which the title of A.A. is conferred. Nor has. 
anything occurred to abate our objection to the prodigal use 
of competitive ambition as a substitute for more natural and 
wholesome influences in boyish education. People will find 
out in time that while drawing champagne corks with steam 
engines is a harmless waste of mechanical power, the practice 
of stimulating boys to learn their lessons by a national class 
list published in the Zimes leaves its effects upon the 
youthful mind. The competition for College Scholarships, 
which has been referred to as analogous, is not in point. A 
boy who wins an open scholarship must have real ability ; 
he will be brought at once into a society which will teach 
him self-knowledge and modesty ; and the provision made 
for him by the income of his scholarship guarantees him to 
some extent against utter disappointment. 

If the Universities wish to be useful to middle-class edu- 
cation, without undertaking what is beyond their range, let 
them follow the recommendation of the Education Commis- 
sioners, who suggest that they, among other bodies, “ might, 
“ with advantage, institute Boards of Examiners to grant cer- 
“ tificates to masters for middle, and perhaps even for elemen- 
“ tary, schools.” “ These certificates,” say the Commissioners, 
“ would be trusted by the public ; and such a connexion with 
“ the Universities would, besides the direct security afforded 
by it for nga: and good character, contribute in some 
“ degree to elevate the calling of a schoolmaster, and inspire 
“those who pursue it with a sentiment of professional 
“ honour.” e Commissioners have also pointed out an- 
other possible sphere of usefulness by expressing a wish that 
the classical endowed schools could be induced to place them- 
selves under the inspection of the Universities, and 
that the Universities could be induced to undertake the 
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office. We may add that the numerous open scholarship* 
which the Colleges now have to bestow would probably draw 
the talent of the country more completely, and from some- 
what lower strata of society, and that their influence as a 
stimulus would be greater, if the examinations for them 
could be made local instead of being always held at Oxford 
and Cambridge. Such an arrangement, no doubt, would in- 
volve a combination of Colleges which it would not be easy 
to effect, and some difficulties of other kinds. But it is a 
thing to be kept in view, and which may perhaps be carried 
out when the Colleges feel the extent to which their aggregate 
power may be increased by more intimate union an@ co- 
operation. These are safe, feasible, and appropriate objects. 
We wish we could bring ourselves to think that the present 
scheme was the same. 


THE SYRIAN QUESTION. 


T, is not for nothing that Partant pour la Syrie is the 
I. favourite air of the Bonaparte family. “The mortal 
“blow,” said the First Napotron to the Directory, “is to be 
“dealt to England, not on her own coast, but in Egypt.” We, 
on our part, may smile at this rodomontade, knowing well 
that neither in Syria nor in Egypt, nor anywhere else in the 
world, is a mortal blow to be dealt to England while these 
islands are inhabited by a mighty, warlike, and united 
people. But the idea is nevertheless a fixed one in the 
French, and, above all, in the Napoleonic mind. The “destiny” 
which Sir Sipyey made General BoyaParTe miss 
at Acre is some day to be retrieved. This is the one political 
legacy which a dynasty, not saintlike, inherits from Sr. Louis. 
It is a “tradition” that France is to possess the isthmus 
of Suez and cut us off from India; and a “tradition” 
which tends to French aggrandizement is a rule of duty. The 
recent speech of M. Bitiautr in the Senate leaves no doubt 
in our minds that the duty of France will be performed. 
To violate outright the Convention which fixes the limits of 
the French occupation might lead to serious consequences. 
It is, therefore, to be nominally carried out by an ostensible 
evacuation of Syria at the time prescribed. But with the 
transports which fetch away the troops six line of battle 
ships are to go out ; and these line of battle ships are to 
remain on the Syrian coast for the protection of the Christian 
religion. France, “set free from the mandate of Europe,” 
will then be at liberty to do “individually” what she thinks 
right. This intimation, we are told by our Gallicizing press, 
ought to be satisfactory to England, as it was satisfactory to 
the French Senate. To us, at least, it is perfectly satis- 
factory. 
_ When theaffray between the Maronitesand Druses broke out, 
we ventured toremark that it wassingularly opportune ; and we 
also ventured to receive with the usual abatement the French 
Emperor's solemn declaration of his excessive unwillingness 
to take part in Syrian affairs. Such misgivings exposed us to 
the ridicule of the Times, “It was not likely that the Syrian 
“Christians would be so obliging as to get themselves 
“ massacred to make a case for French interference ; and the 
“ Emperor had behaved in the matter like a man of honour.” 
Then it came out that, in fact, the “Christians,” not the 
Druses, had been the aggressors, though the Druses had got 
the best of it; and that the “Christians” were in all their 
concerns very much under the influence of spiritual advisers 
who, though by no means the authorized agents, were the 
highly sympathetic friends of France. And now, we pre- 
sume, the reluctance of the French Emperor to interfere is 
sufficiently illustrated; and it is proved once more, in spite 
of Lord Macautay, that there are no great antitheses in 
character, but that every man’s conduct is pretty much of a 
piece. The Times, in its successive estimates of the French 
Emperor, has pretty well boxed the moral compass, It has 
done this, without any change in the moral facts, or any- 
thing to alter our construction of them, from diplomatic 
reasons, aud because it was statesmanlike at one time to say 
one thing, and at another time to say another. But diplo- 
macy and statesmanship are not the province of journalists, 
It is their province, as well as they can, to uphold principles 
and tell the plain truth, leaving the refinements of policy to 
those to whom the refinements of policy belong. If the 
directors of the 7imes will meditate on this remark in its 
various bearings, they will perhaps find in it a partial expla- 
nation of that decline of their influence which they must now 
regard as a palpable fact. 

We do not feel panic-stricken at the proceedings of France 
in the East. Wedo not much doubt that, in the end, all 


these machinations will share the fate of the first Napo- 
LEon’s Egyptian expedition ; and meantime we are not sorry 
to see the common disturber engaged in evangelizing Syria, 
rather than in “re-uniting” Belgium or Rhine Prussia. 
We can afford, therefore, to admire the features of his 
policy, and, above all, its profound hypocrisy. This, too, is 
a tradition of the family. Bonaparte, says BouRRIENNE, 
always spoke of religion as a powerful instrument of govern- 
ment. In Egypt, he flattered the Ulemas, dressed himself 
up like a Mahometan, rolled his head among the Faithful, 
and pretended to be on the point of conversion to Islamism. 
In France, he re-established the Roman Catholic Church, and 
made a Concordat with the Porg. His nephew, in this, as in 
all things, follows the cue. The Eldest Son of the Church 
finds himself compelled by his pious attachment to the 
“ Holy Father” to prolong an occupation of Rome which, by 
serving as the basis of reactionary attempts, is in a fair way 
to ruin the hopes of Italy. The “successor of St. Louis” 
finds himself equally compelled to send forth the banner of 
the Cross, and fulfil the sacred mission of protecting 
Christianity in the East. This, one would think, is 
a state of things that ought to make the world reflect 
where it is going. Religion is, upon every hypothesis, 
an extremely important matter to society. Its impor- 
tance is immeasurably above that of everything else, in 
the eyes of those who believe in Christianity; and it is not 
small even in the eyes of those who believe in nothing but 
the Divinity of Humanity and a supersubtle quintessence of 
starch. It is a motive power of tremendous force, even if it 
is nothing more exalted. Surely human affairs are in a 
pretty condition when it becomes a convenient material for 
cogging the dice of a French adventurer. Nor is the evil 
confined to France and her Government. The example is 
contagious. An English Minister, much lauded by Mr. 
Buckie for his contempt of fanaticism, has also found out 
that religion is a powerful instrument of government, and 
that it is a profound thing to bribe for political purposes 
sectaries at whom you laugh in your sleeve. 

It is needless to point out that this Syrian intrigue is 
another proof of the restless spirit of aggression inherent in 
the military despotism of the Bonapartes. That the present 
Emperor personally desires war, we see no reason to believe. 
He is advanced in life; his constitution is shaken ; he has 
found out that theorizing in the closet will not make a 
general in the field ; he would probably be unwilling to trust 
another general with military command—the key to empire. 
It is not so much him as his circumstances that we 
dread. He must keep up a great army, and for 
that army he must find employment. He must tax 
the French people heavily, and deprive them of all real 
liberty ; and as a compensation he must feed their self-love 
with foreign domination. He, like his uncle, is the creator 
of a system, but he is also its creature. He is not master 
of his own acts, and still less is he master of their conse- 
quences. He may prefer intriguing, conspiring, bullying, 
and domineering to actual fighting ; but the world must be 
much more cowed than it is now before these practices can 
be carried on without leading to actual war. ‘To all appear- 
ances we are happily quit for this year of the Syrian 
business. But the Syrian business itself may, if carried on 
in the spirit of overbearing violence indicated by M, 
Bitiavutr’s speech, lead to things which Europe will be 
unable to endure. The civilization of the world was saved 
by a great struggle from the Spanish Kingsand their so/dados : 
and the day is too probably at hand when it will have to be 
saved by another great stiuggle from the Bowararres and 
their Zouaves. 


MR. CLAY ON SECESSION. 


R. CASSIUS M. CLAY, Minister of the United 
States at the Court of St. Petersburg, has both a per- 

sonal and an official right to attention when he ap to 
English opinion on the American crisis. Mr. Cay is 
a citizen of a Slave State. He is the son of the celebrated 
orator who averted secession forty years ago by negotiating 
the Missouri Compromise ; and as a Minister Plenipotentiary 
he ought to be in the confidence of his Government, if the 
Cabinet of Washington has resolved on any definite policy. 


the questions which he undertakes to answer precisely re- 
present the doubts and puzzles which have lately disturbed 
the political speculations of ordinary Englishmen. “ Whats 


“ the North fighting for ?” and “Can the North subdue the 


In his letter to the Times, Mr. Cay is laudably explicit, and , 
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subjects would “ rebound to Queen Victoria’s throne,” and 


New Yorkisperhaps not so independent as an Electorate in the 
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“ revolted States ?” are legitimate subjects of curiosity, It is 
natural further to inquire, “Can you govern a subjugated 
“ people and reconstruct the Union ?” On these points an 
intelligent American, in a high position, is entitled to an 
audience; but Mr. Ciay may in future save himself the 
trouble of discussing three additional questions relating to a 
topic on which he possesses no special information. “ Where 
“ should British honour place her (?) in this contest?” “ What 
“is the interest of England?” “Can England afford to 
“ offend the great nation which will still be ‘the United States 
“of America, even if we should lose part of the South?” 
-The interest of England, in this matter, is identical with 
those dictates of honour to which it must otherwise have been 
subordinate ; and England can well afford to consult her 
own honour and interest without regarding the opinion of 
any foreign Power. It is perfectly true that, if the North 
can hold together, the United States of America with a 
population nearly equal to that of England and Wales, may 
still bea nation of the highest rank. The world has assuredly 
nothing to gain by “reducing the United States to a 
“ Mexican civilization,” but if so great and unaccountable a 
catastrophe were impending, no English sympathy or alliance 
could avert the misfortune, The negative practice of neu- 
trality in alien quarrels has of late years been unreasonably 
erected into a political principle, but if ever there was a con- 
flict in which abstinence on the part of foreigners was a duty, 
the disruption of the Union must be regarded as an ex- 
clusively domestic crisis. It is not necessary to examine too 
closely Mr. Ciay’s statement that Northern politicians have 
always been the friends of England. Mr. Sewarp, a year or 
two ago, outdid the Southern Senators in the insolence of his 
language with respect to the cruisers in the Mexican Gulf ; 
he has several times within the present year threatened the 
annexation of Canada ; and only three or four weeks ago he 
flattered the vulgarest prejudices of his countrymen by 
sneering »t England as a European Monarchy. Mr. Cates 
CusHinG, as Attorney-General, publicly expressed a hope that 
the annoyance of a vexatious prosecution against English 


in general it may be said that the Free States have con- 
tributed far more than their share to the vituperation by 
which rival American politicians have bid for the suffrages 
of a bigoted mob. There is, however, some truth in the 
apology that Republican abuse of England has been for the 
most part consciously venal and insincere. Mr. Sewarp has 
never furgotten the unpopularity which New England poli- 
ticians incurred by their unsuccessful opposition to the war 
of 1812. It is possible that the slave-owners may, after all, 
be “the real haters of the British nation,” though, in the 
absence of any conflict of interests, the motives for their 
animosity must be entirely arbitrary and sentimental. 

As England_is fully determined to keep aloof from the 
quarrel, it only remains to consider Mr. Ciay’s opinions on 
the prospects of the civil contest. He is perfectly justified 
in asserting the right of his Government to vindicate its 
authority by arms, as in general it may be said that all 
political power rests on the ultimate basis of a possible 
appeal to force. Nothing can be fairer than his charges 
against the seceding States. “Claiming to be let alone, they 
“ conspire against us ; seize by force our forts, stores, and 
“arms; appropriate to themselves our mints, moneys, and 
“vessels at sea; capture our arms, and threaten even the 
“capital at Washington.” Of causes of waft and of motives 
for revenge there is a syperfluous abundance, even without 
reference to the pretension of breaking up the nation by force 
“ into separate independencies.” “They stand to us,” says Mr. 
Ciay, “in the relation of one people. The idea of State 
“Sovereignty is utterly delusive. We gave up the old 
“ Confederation to avoid just such complications as have 
“now occurred. The States are, by our Constitution, de- 
“prived of all the rights of independent Sovereigns ; and 
“the National Government acts, not through State or- 
“ ganizations, but directly upon the citizens of the States 
“themselves, to that highest of power—the right of life 
“and death.” If the right of life and death is the 
highest test of power, it undoubtedly belongs to every 
State Government as well as to the Federal Government, 
acting through the Supreme Court. In the affair of the 
Caroline, a State claimed to try an English subject on a 
capital charge, although the execution of the sentence 
would have involved an instant war between England and 
America. The States are exceptional political entities, a good 
deal more than counties, and something short of kingdoms. 


Holy Roman Empire, but it is more distinct from the United 
States than Bohemia from Austria, or than Schleswig from 
Denmark. The relations of South Carolina to the Union 
closely resemble those of Berne or Lucerne to the Swiss 
Federation, The forcible suppression of the Sonderbund 
will furnish an exact precedent for the war of the North 

inst the Confederated States, if only the parallel is com- 
pleted by an equally decisive victory. The legal or consti- 
tutional theory of Federal sovereignty is maintained with 

i ability by an eminent historian, who writes to the 

imes under the signature of J, Z. M. On the other hand, 
it is certain that his conclusions have been steadily repu- 
diated by the party which for many years administered the 
government of W, ashington, The Government of Washington 
has a right to reconquer the seceded States if it can, and it 
is tds in honour to exact some compensation or apology 
for the outrages which have been offered to the Federal 
property and flag. Mr, Cray explains rather why the 

United States are fighting, than what they are fighting for. 

His second and third questions may perhaps suggest a 

more definite and practical answer, “Can you subdue the 
“ revolted States? Of course we can!” Ifthe fact is found 
to correspond with the assertion, the exhibition of adequate 
might will fully establish the litigated right. Yet it is not 
enough to compare the 20,000,000 of the North with the 
3,000,000 of the first secession, or with the 8,000,000 of 
the Slave States. Mr. Cray says that the apparent lethargy 
and weakness of the North was but the self-possession of 
conscious strength. The theory scarcely accounts for the 
almost unanimons declaration of political writers and speakers 
that it was useless and unjust to maintain the Union by 
force. Mr. Lixcoxy confined himself to the pledge that he 
would defend or recover the Federal forts, and Mr. Sewarp, 
till recently, pretended to regard the secession as a transitory 
caprice. If it had not suited the purpose of a more vigorous 
and intelligent’ opponent to commence hostilities, the tacit 
armistice might apparently have been prolonged for an indefi- 
nite time. Massachusetts and New York were not even 
aroused by the investment of Fort Sumter, and on the 4th 
of March General Scorr could scarcely muster a presentable 
garrison to secure the peaceable inauguration of the PREsIDENT 
at Washington. It is not true that a State which has no 
standing army is as powerful for peace or war as if it had 
possessed a military organization. Franceor Russia would have 
put down a similar secession in a week, although the world in 
arms would probably not be able to conquer the Northern 
Federation. Mr. CLay says that when the people had made up 
their minds that force was necessary, “they moved upon Wash- 
“ington withsuch speed, numbers, and steadiness as is not sur- 
“ passed in history.” No foreigner doubts the courage of Ame- 
rican militiamen and volunteers, but to European understand- 
ings there is nothing astonishing in the conveyance of 20,000 
men by railways and steamers through a friendly country. 
It seems that Mr. Liycotn and General Scorr are still 
anxious as to the defensible condition of the capital, but there 
can be little doubt that the North will be able to satisfy the 
requirements of the Government. Before the campaign is 
eommenced, and while it is still uncertain whether a collision 
will take place, it seems premature to infer a certain con- 
quest from the successful occupation of a defensive position. 
Mr. Cray may, nevertheless, possibly be justified in tbe 
statement that “we can blockade them by sea, and invade 
“them by land, and close up the rebellion in a single year, if 
“only we are let alone.” As far as England is concerned, 
there will be no attempt to meddle with the duel, even if 
the combatants really to extremities. It will, 
however, be necessary, in turn, to let Englishmen and Eng- 
lish commerce glone, except where interference is justified 
by the strict laws of war. If an attempt is made to levy 
duties at sea on the coast of a practically independent ter- 
ritory, or if an English privateersman is hanged as a pirate, 
the unanimous desire of the country for the maintenance of 
neutrality will make way for the duty of defending the 
national honour. 

As to the subjugation of the seceded States, Mr. Cray 


says that the Government only wegen to coerce rebel in- 
oyal 


dividuals. ‘We go to the rescue of Unionists.” “We 
“of the South.” In short, the United States do what 
England did in the War of Independence, what Conné& offered 
to France in the proclamations of Coblenz, what the brigands 
of Meropz and Francis II. are now commissioned to effect 
on the Neapolitan frontier. In all similar cases, the expelled 


Government relies on the loyal majority of its former subjects, 


“ carry safety, peace, and liberty to the Union loving people 
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shutting its eyes to the supremacy which rebellion has 
acquired by superior strength or energy. If the Unionists 
of the South are really a match for their opponents, it would 
be wiser to wait the result of internal divisions than to 
force the whole population to unite in resistance to foreign 
invasion. Distant observers, possessing no special sources 
of information, but looking to the interests of both parties, 
may for the present withhold their belief in the continuance 
of the civil war, notwithstanding the respectable authority 
of Mr. Cray, which can fortunately be quoted on either side 
of the question. Jt is a remarkable circumstance that, after 
the capture of Fort Sumter, fresh from an interview with 
Mr. Lrvcoty, Mr. Cray published his opinion that there was 
no cause of war, and applauded the PresipeNt for abandoning 
Harper’s Ferry without a struggle. The popular decision 
which has followed him across the Atlantic explains the 
rapid metamorphosis of a political Quaker into an unhesi- 
tating fire-eater. Foreigners at a distance must be excused 
for revolving less rapidly under a popular impulse to which 
they are less immediately exposed. 


COUNT PERSIGNY’'S CIRCULAR TO THE PREFECTS. 


A FRESH tribute has been paid to the skill and vigour 
of the castigation administered by the Duke of AUMALE 
to the princely reviler of his house. It is not enough to 
have prosecuted and punished the luckless printer and pub- 
lisher of the famous Letter on the History of France. Elastic 
laws and accommodating judges are very well as far as they 
go, but something more is needed for the repose and security 
of the Saviour of Society. The “ History of France” is a 
fertile and suggestive theme in competent hands, and who 
can say that its lessons have been exhausted in a single pam- 
phlet ? Prevention is better than cure, and positively there 
must be no more of these odious historic comparisons. The 
Emperor's Government “ cannot tolerate the renewal of such 
“scandals,” and the eighty-nine prefects are accordingly in- 
structed to keep a sharp look-out for the next reply of an 
Orleanist Prince to the unprovoked assault of a privileged 
traducer. Nothing, in fact, bearing an Orleanist name must 
henceforth see the light in France without special official 
permission. “ Watch carefully, M. le Préfet, every attempt 
“ at publishing writings in the name of persons banished or 
“ exiled from the territory.” Never mind what the nature 
or character of such writings may be, or under what form 
they may present themselves—there is sure to be mischief in 
them. “Books, newspapers, pamphlets”—it is all one. 
“ You are to proceed at once to an administrative seizure of 
“ them, refer to me immediately, and await my instructions.” 
Take for granted that nothing can be harmless which comes 
from that dreaded quarter, and then there will be no mistake. 
A strong Government cannot even afford to let France know 
that a certain dinner took place the other day in London, at 
which a certain exiled prince made a speech in English to 
an English audience about English literature and oratory ; 
and @ fortiori France cannot be trusted to read historical or 
critical lucubrations from the same source more immediately 
addressed to herself. It is the more necessary that M. le 
Préfet should allow himself no discretion in this delicate 
matter, because there is reason to appreheud that a second 
State prosecution of an Orleanist publisher might possibly 
break down. M. pe Pexsieyy is told that “ writings of the 
“same kind” with the celebrated Letter “are being pre- 
“ pared at this moment,” and he has also béen given to under- 
stand that they may perhaps be as legally unimpeachable as 
they are sure to be politically dangerous. “I am informed 
“ that the instigators or authors of these mancuvres flatter 
“ themselves with escaping, in the person ofthe printers, the 
“ rigours of justice by the artifices of composition, hoping 
“ thus to penetrate with impunity through the fissures of the 
“law to the very heart of our institutions.” The more 
strictly legal, therefore, may be the matter, manner, form, and 
style of productions emanating from the proscribed quarter, 
the more requisite it is to employ the Imperial prerogative of 
peremptory suppression. It is precisely those writings 
which the most despotic of Governments would not venture 
to prosecute, and which the most subservient of judges would 


_ have a conscience against condemning, that the prefects 
_ must be most particnlar to seize before they leave the 


printing office. The world has already been informed that 
scrupulous and blameless moderation is the quality of all 
others which Napdléonism most dislikes in its opponents, 
but this is the first time, as far as we recollect, that the 
antipathy has been openly announced in the Moniteur. 


This circular to the prefects is certainly a remarkable 
expression of the mingled rage and fear with which Impe- 
rialism regards the House of Orleans and the memories of 
the Constitutional Monarchy. Not a page of printed matter 
of any description purporting to come from a member of the 
exiled family must be suffered to meet a Frenchman’s eye, 
until the Minister of the Interior has personally satistied 
himself that it is innocuous. Every fissure through which 
a stray shaft from Claremont or Twickenham might per- 
chance penetrate must be hermetically sealed by an omni- 
present police, or the deadly missile will pierce “the very 
“heart of our institutions.” This unreserved confession of 
angry terror loses nothing of its significance from the 
Minister’s clumsy affectation of contempt for writings which 
he dares not tolerate. M. pe Persiany pretends to lament 
that the legal seizure of ‘the Duke of Auma.e’s pamphlet 
protected the author “against all reply and all recrimina- 
“tion.” 1t is only thus that “a representative of the policy 
“ of 1840 has been able to address with impunity to the con- 
“ queror of Solferino the question, ‘ What have you done with 
“*France?” The world will share in M. pe Persicyy’s 
regret that the Letter on the History of France has not 
received an authoritative reply, which would unquestionably 
have been worth reading ; yet it might have occurred to the 
Minister that a very simple expedient would have 
completely obviated the necessity of extending to the 
author of that unpleasant interrogation an | impunity 
which was assuredly not desired. By merely abstaining from 
legal seizure, the Imperial Government would have preserved 
intact that right of reply and recrimination which no one 
asked it to renounce ; and any amount of literary punish- 
ment might then have been inflicted on the representative of 
the policy of 1840, without the slightest violation of those 
chivalrous proprieties which are so justly insisted on by 
M. pe Persiany, and which have been from first to last so 
gracefully exemplified both by Prince Napotron and by 
the Conqueror of Solferino. It might be hvpercritical to 
suggest that the same delicate generosity which precludes a 
reply to a suppressed pamphlet also forbids an official sneer 
at the fortunate impunity of the author. 

The policy which dictated these instructions to the Prefects 
has perhaps been too sweepingly censured as a blunder. 
It might have been more judicious to refrain from printing 
the document in the Moniteur, but we are not prepared to 
say that the thing itself is essentially a mistake. On the 
whole, the logic of facts has been observed with tolerable 
accuracy. The relentless hatred with which Napoteon IIL. 
regards the name and kindred of a sovereign who treated 
him with extraordinary clemency and forbearance is per- 
fectly intelligible, not to say natural ; and the vehement 
aversion to Orleanist polemics is amply justified by the 
pungency and force of the Duke of Avmate’s Letter. 
Despotism is necessarily despotic ; and it is reasonable to 
assume that the French Minister correctly estimates the 
exigencies of the Imperialism which he serves. The blunder 
was in provoking such criticism as that from which the 
Conqueror of Solferino shrinks, rather than in suppressing 
it by the means which come readiest to a conqueror’s hand, 
It was the attempt to combine the forms of Parliamentary 
freedom with the fact of Napoleonism that caused the little 
inconvenience to which M. pe Persicyy now applies the 
obvious and natural corrective. The experiment of “ac 
“ climatizing habits of free discussion” requires for its success 
certain favourable conditions of soil and temperature ; and 
the “liberal ideas of the 24th of November,” to which the 
Minister still professes unabated fidelity, do not suit the atmo- 
sphere of Imperialism. All things considered, we hesitate to 
assert that Napoleonism makes a mistake in adopting the 
shortest and simplest mode of dealing with its literary op- 
ponents ; and we accept without surprise the official avowal 
that the Empire requires the peremptory and wholesale sup- 
pression of every form of intellectual production which can 
remind France of the constitutional freedom that she en- 
joyed under a former dynasty. Of the remoter prospects of 
a régime which can only exist from year to year on such 
conditions, we now say nothing. We may note, however, 
for the benefit of the English adulators of Imperialism, that 
a bloody victory in an unprovoked war is the one title of all 
others on which the Emperor’s Government prefers to base 
its claim to the gratitude and confidence of France, The 
short and simple answer of Napoteon III. to the question, 
“What have you done with France?” is, “I conquered at 
Solferino.” A sanguinary campaign which cost the French 
people fifty thousand lives and some scores of millions 
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sterling, as the price of a neighbour's province, is boast- 
fully contrasted with “the policy of 1840”—a_ policy 
which, with all its errors, respected European opinion and 
Europcan treaties, and’ shrank from the responsibility of dis- 
turbing the European equilibrium. It is intelligible that 
the national vanity of a military people should respond to 
such a claim on its homage, but it is remarkable that it 
appears to awaken neither misgiving nor disapproval in the 
minds of English peacemongers. 


VOLUNTEER REVIEWS. 


jie Volunteer displays which now form the staple 
amusements of holiday times have been well up to the 
mark during the Whitsun vacation. All the London Parks 
have been amply filled with battalions of rifiemen, and more 
than amply attended by enthusiastic but embarrassing spec- 
tators. Every open ground within many miles of London 
has been eagerly seized upon as a field for evolutions ; and 
if the newspaper reports are to be trusted, as we believe 
they may be in the main, the numbers and the skill of ovr 
Volunteer forces have shown that steady progress which has 
marked the movement from the first. One gathering, though 
not on a very large scale, has perhaps naturally en, 

more than the ordinary share of attention. For the first time, 
the two crack corps of the service were brought together to 
vie with each other in steadiness and efficiency, and to adda 
fresh illustration to the now universally accepted canon that 
intelligence and education will go far to place amateur troops 
on a level with the disciplined battalions of the line. 

If the visit of the Devil’s Own to the Cambridge corps 
had had no other purpose than to swell the chorus of glori- 
fication which the press has uniformly lavished on those 
favoured regiments, little good perhaps would have been 
done by the meeting. The lawyers and the undergraduates 
undoubtedly are, as they ought to be, among the very best 
specimens of our Volunteer troops ; but there are other regi- 
ments, both in London and in the provinces, which need 
scarcely fear comparison with those to whom the general 
verdict has assigned the leading position. The real value of 
such expeditions as that which has been attended with so much 
success is to be found in the evidence which they afford of 
the heartiness with which men full of occupation continue to 
devote themselves to their patriotic duties, aud in the stimulus 
which they ‘afford to increased exertion. We have grown so 
familiar with the sight of men of all ranks busily occupying 
themselves with the routine of drill as almost to forget the 
amount of sacrifice which all these parades and reviews in- 
evitably involve. To muster four or five hundred lawyers 
for a trip to Cambridge and back would be no easy task 
without a large amount of resolution to overcome every pos- 
sible hindrance. Even the University corps must have 
found some little difficulty in surrendering a day to the 
exigencies of _— duty. If the Londoners could boast 
that they numbered a Judge among their rank and file, and 
counted hard-working barristers by hundreds, the under- 
graduates might take credit to themselves for the zeal which 
prompted their commander and themselves to forget for the 
time the perils of an imminent examination, which we hope 
they have all surmounted as triumphantly as they got through 
their military movements. 

There must be more than ordinary vitality and vigour in 
a movement which is so enthusiastically promoted, and while 
this spirit animates the massof the Volunteérs, neither weari- 
ness nor the lack of Government aid, which has been so much 
bewailed of late, is likely to check the advance of the national 
armament. It would be affectation to doubt that, on the 
occasion of the Cambridge review, patriotic zeal was largely 
reinforced by social impulses, aud there is certainly nothing 
to regret in the circumstame that pleasure and duty are 
combined in the inducements which promise to maintain the 
Volunteer army in constant strength and efficiency. If 
Cambridge Dons founda genuine satisfaction in the abounding 
hospitality which they offered to the invading army, there is 
so much the more reason to rejoice in the cordial feeling 
which has kuit together all classes in the common effort to 
secure the safety of the country by the most worthy and 
dignitied means—the arms of the people of every social grade. 
Enough has been said elsewhere of the strictly military sig- 
nificance of the display. The evidently sincere congratula- 
tions of Colonel McMurpo, and the unqualified admiration 
of the crowd, have been duly recorded by the pen of a 
Special Correspondent who, thanks to the limited area of 


Parker’s Piece, was not tempted by losing the show into a 
cynical vein of criticism. If superabundant laudation 
ould lead the corps themselves into a premature belief 
in their own perfection, the upshot of this and similar 
meetings might be anything but favourable to the 
Volunteer cause. But the severest critics are, we be- 
lieve, generally to be found among the rank and file, and 
the opportunities of a brigade field day under the command 
of an experienced soldier are invaluable in teaching the best 
of our corps how to amend the minor defects which are 
scarcely discoverable by any but themselves. Small as was 
the force assembled at Cambridge, it was large enough to 
show both officers and men that they had abundant scope 
for future exertions in fitting themselves for active service. 
The good taste which prompted the two corps to invite 
Colonel McMurpo to take the command, and the readiness 
with which the invitation was accepted, may furnish a 
serviceable hint for other occasions, There has hitherto 
been almost uninterrupted harmony between the regulars 
and the Volunteers, and nothing is more likely to foster 
this spirit than the occasional brigading of Volunteer corps 
under the command of officers of the regalar army. And— 
what is at least as useful—such an arrangement may always 
be made the means of converting a mere holiday field-day 
into an opportunity for serious practice and instruction. 
Every officer who took part in the Cambridge review must 
have learned something which he could scarcely have picked 
up from his ordinary parades ; and if the real difficulty of 
the Volunteer organization—the training of efficient regi- 
mental officers—is to be thoroughly surmounted, it can only 
be by the frequent repetition of reviews conducted on the 
principle followed at Cambridge, though it may be hoped 
on a somewhat larger scale. If the military authorities 
were tu exert themselves a little to organize such field days 
in concert with the leaders of Volunteer corps, there would 
be no fear of their being thwarted by any mixplaced 
jealousy of Government interference. The slight tendency 
in this direction which has hitherto manifested itself has 
sprung from a notion, which we believe to be mistaken, that 
the Government rather wished to discourage the ambitious 
desire of the Volunteers to learn how to mancenvre as an 
army. The emphasis justly enough laid upon the duty of 
perpetual company drill has perhaps been thought to imply 
a disinclination to assist the Volunteers in a further advance. 
But there seems no good reason for such a suspicion ; and as 
it is certain that field days will be held on every holiday in 
the year, it rests with the military authorities to use the 
zeal which overflows in this shape for *he purpose of giving 
to the military organization of the people a more complete 
and serviceable character than belongs to a mere aggregation 
of totally independent corps. This can only be effected by 
the cordial co-operation of the regular and Volunteer forces ; 
and it would be an incalculable advantage, not only that the 
chief command on such occasions should be entrusted to 


ofticers of experience and of high repute, but that the rank 


and file of the regnlar army and the Volunteers should 
be brought into the field together to practise evolutions on 
a larger scale than it is prudent for unprofessional soldiers 
to attempt by themselves. This is one simple way in which 
Government aid may be advantageously given in the orga- 
nization of the Volunteers, and there is no reason to suppose 
that either service would feel any distaste for the closer 
union which such assemblages would promote. What all 
must desire is, tobring the Volunteer forces of the country, 
as nearly as circumstances admit, up to the efficiency 
of regular troops; and experience has shown that the 
occasional indulgence of what has been sometimes thought 
an excessive ambition for amateur troops, so far from dimi- 
nishing the assiduity with which the less amusing details of 
drill are practised, is one of the most potent inducements to 
that steady practice the necessity of which is never so 
thoroughly proved as by the trials and difficulties of more 
extensive manceuvres. ‘he rigid preachers of incessant drill 
and the eager leaders of the more advanced corps may both 
find the means of promoting their own views by initiatin 
the Volunteers, in connexion with the regular troops, into 
the duties of an army in the field. To be promoted occasion- 
ally to this higher kind of training is a reward which the 
energy shown by our citizen soldiers during the last year 
abundantly deserves ; and there can be no doubt that, if it 
should now and then expuse defects, it will be on that 
account the more efficacious as a means of stimulating 
further diligence and zeal. 
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INDIAN FAMINES AND THEIR REMEDIES. 


HE Indian famine, like the terrible visitation from which 
we date the regeneration of Ireland, promises to lead 
to some permanent good. It must be the poorest of all con- 
solations to a population perishing for lack of food, to think 
that out of their misery a crop of future comfort may spring 
up for their more fortunate descendants. Still it is of vital 
importance that those who govern should fix their eyes 
clearly on the remote advantages which may be gathered 
from a calamity so fearful as that which has fallen on a large 
portion of our Indian possessions. The inquiries which 
the famine has stimulated have brought into clearer light 
the sufficiently humiliating fact that evils of this class are 
so far of our own creation that they might be averted 
by timely precaution. The failure of Indian crops is in- 
variably due to one recurring cause, want of water ; and 
this isa want which it is, and always has been, in our 
power to supply. Water, in fact, is abundant enough, 
and it needs only to be led by artificial means to the 
parched-up holdings on which ryots are dying of starvation, 
to render a serious scarcity as nearly an impossibility as 
anything depending on the regular laws of nature can be. 

It is no new discovery that the formation of irrigation 
canals is, in the case of India, an absolute specific against 
the recurring famines which have become regular episodes in 
the history of the country. There is still less novelty in the 
assertion that the same means which would save the people 
would be equally efficacious in filling the public treasury. 
Whether as a duty to those whom we have undertaken to 
govern, or as a policy of the plainest and commonest prudence 
in our own interest, the construction of canals ought Jong 
since to have taken precedence of all other enterprises, not 
excepting even the railways from which so large a harvest is 
fairly to be expected for the people themselves, and, in most 
cases, for those who have taken part in their introduction. 
Distant spectators, who indulge the delusion that common 
sense must, in the main, rule the policy pursued in the ad- 
ministration of a province like India, have been sufficiently 
puzzled by the contrast between the evidence which has ac- 
cumulated in favour of irrigation works and the wretched 
apathy with which they have been postponed from year to 
year. Now and then, indeed, a feeble attempt has been 
made to charge the glowing accounts of canal inspectors with 
exaggeration. In many instances, the profits reaped and the 
benefits bestowed by works of moderate cost have proved so 
enormous as to silence all contradiction, and those who 
have set themselves to depreciate the importance of 
this class of undertakings, have almost always held up 
the larger works, and especially the Ganges Canal, as 
examples of comparative failure. For many reasons, the 
Ganges Canal has proved the least favourable specimen by 
which to test the value of irrigation works. If, therefore, 
this undertaking can be shown to be both remunerative 
to the Government and fruitful of benefits to the inhabi- 
tants of the district which it waters, the mouths of all 
cavillers will be stopped, and no excuse will remain for the 
neglect which has so long disgraced the Government of India. 

The famine has been the means of placing this matter 
beyond all question. In consequence of the distress which 
prevailed, the Governor-GENERAL has called for a specia! 
report as to the extent of the relief afforded by this magni- 
ficent work in mitigating the effects of scarcity. The state- 
ment of the Superintendent of Irrigation is even more satis- 
factory than the most sanguine could have hoped. His 
estimates are of course in some degree uncertain, but they 
are based on ascertained facts which leave no doubt that the 
benefits conferred have been on a scale of almost incon- 
ceivable magnitude. The area of cultivation entirely created 
(so far as this year is concerned) by the aid of the Canal, is 
returned as six hundred square miles. The estimated 
produce is considered to be sufficient to feed a 
million and a half of men, women, and children for au 
entire year, without counting a proportionate supply 
of fodder for cattle, and wholly irrespective of a large erop 
of sugar and cotton, which is equivalent to a further 
additional supply of food. The services of the canal do 
not end even here. One of the greatest difficulties in ad- 
ministering speedy relief to the famishing population of 
the North-West has been the tardiness and cost of con- 
veyance. Along the line of the Canal this aggravation of 
the common distress has not been felt. The unexpected 
demand has produced as sudden a supply of the means of 
transport. The boate-plyimg on the Canal have been 


doubled within the last six months, and still greater addis 
tions are in preparation through the instrumentality of a 
Navigation Company. 

These are the benefits conferred in a single season upon 
the people. Let us see how the case stands as regards the 
Government. The Canal cost about 1,800,000/. The re- 
turns from this outlay consist partly of the irrigation rent, 
and partly of the saving effected by rendering it unnecessary 
for the Government to grant the remissions of ordinary rent 
which are unavoidable in districts afflicted with scarcity. 
Captain TurNBULL’s calculation is, that the saving of remis- 
sions will amount, at the very least, to 180,000/. or 200,000l., 
and that the total returns from the Canal for the current 
year will not be Jess than 60,000/. In other words, the 
Government will derive this year from its least remunerative 
Canal a total revenue of more than fourteen per cent. It is 
true that only a small portion of this comes directly as irri- 
gation rent ; but a pound saved is not less valuable than a 
pound earned. When it is possible for the Government 
thus to enrich itself by the same means which spread plenty 
over districts otherwise doomed to famine, it becomes one 
of the most extraordinary puzzles why so little has been 
done for many years in extending the deficient means of 
irrigation and transport which at present exist. Projectsofnew 
canals have been suggested by competent officers again and 
again, which from the analogy of similar works are certain to 
return three or four times the percentage derivable from the 
Ganges Canal—that canal being, as we have said, the 
nearest approach to failure to be found in the whole of this 
class of undertakings. Many existing canals have repaid 
their cost in a few years, and so large is the promise, that 
it seems practically impossible, even for the least advanta- 
geous projects, to fail in commanding a revenue such as no 
railway enterprise can be expected to produce. And yet, 
after assigning about 50,000,000/, to the construction of 
railways, and borrowing the amount under the onerous con- 
dition of a State guarantee, the necessities of the public 
treasury are constantly paraded as a sufficient plea for 
neglecting works which are more imperatively called for, 
and far more certain to prove remunerative. Unfor- 
tunately, 2 case may be too plain, and the case in favour 
of a vigorous prosecution of irrigation works has been 
so long admitted to be overwhelming, that no fresh evidence 
seems sufficient to break through the habit of supine indiffe- 
rence which has paralysed the hands of the Indian Govern- 
ment. Lord Cannine does appear to be moved to a more 
than ordinary interest in the subject ; but nothing adequate 
can be done without the hearty co-operation of the Home 
Government in finding the necessary funds for an enter- 
prise so large in extent and so boundless in its promise of 
remunerative returns. It is just possible that the calamity 
which has drawn so heavily on what we call our charity 
may awaken England to a more lively sense of the obliga- 
tions which she owes in this matter both to India and 
herself. The obstacles to immediate and ehergetic action 
are not greater than a little determination will surmount. 
If we had a war to conduct, we could raise any amount of 
money at little more than three per cent. It would not be 
at all more difficult to do the same for the purpose of 
relieving the Indian subjects of the QurENn from periodical 
famines, and restoring to the Indian exchequer the equili- 
brium which the timid policy of the last few years is not 
likely ever to bring about. 

If India has any real friends in high places in England, 
this is the direction which their efforts should take. A 
grateful people and an abundant revenue will be as solid a 
reward for the needful expenditure as the brilliant victories 
and questionable treaties for which English wealth has 
always been lavished without stint. It is as high an obliga- 
tion to save India from famine and financial distress as to 
guard the liberties of Europe from threatened aggression ; 
and there is the further recommendation for the peaceful 
campaign which we have constantly urged, that it would 
bring wealth instead of poverty in its train. 


PRIZES. 


— French Academy is engaged in a discussion which excites 
sufficient interest to relieve in some slight measure the 
tedium of inactivity to which Imperialism has condemned thé 
French mind. A prize of 20,000 francs has been awarded by the 
Government to the author whose works confer the greatest 
honour on the intellect of man (honorent le plus l’esprit humain), 
and the Academy is to determine who is this fortunate being. 
At first, it was intended that'the prize should be given every five 
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ears, and that the ay oy should be unlimited. The prize- 

older was not only to be the best in his own line, but he was 
to be better than any one else who had chosen a different line. 
A comedian was to be compared with an historian, and a poet 
with a chemist. This, however, was too absurd even for a nation 
so fond of prizes as the French. Accordingly, the scheme has 
been remodelled, and now the prize is to be given every two 

ears, and is to be adjudged by each of the five sections of the 

nstitute in turn. The different departments of literature and 
science will thus be marked off with tolerable distinctness, 
although in some instances—as in that of history—it is hard to 
say whether the candidate ought to be considered to come within 
the range of one section or of another. Each Academy will thus 
have a decennial prize to give away,and the French Academy is to 
begin. But almost all Frenchmen of eminence in the walks of lite- 
rature patronized by the Academy are already members of it ; and 
if the Academy were to allow their claims to be put in competition, 
it would have to exercise the invidious task of deciding on the 
comparative merits of its own members. The jealousies created 
by the judgment of Paris were nothing to those which must arise 
from such a contest, and the Academy has therefore very wisely 
decided that only outsiders shall be considered capable of taking 
the prize. It is to be hoped that it will adhere to this reso- 
lution. There happens to be one outsider who is eminent in 
the line of fiction which has conducted so many Academicians to 
their seats; and this outsider has been refused admittance into 
the Academy, not for any unworthiness, but because she is a 
woman. Madame George Sand is indisputably the best-known, 
the most gifted, the most prolific French writer of works of ima- 
gination outside the Academy. But the Academy feels strongly 
the oddity of announcing to the world the startling fact that, after 
mature deliberation, it decrees that the living French author whose 
works “do most honour to the human intellect” is Madame Sand; 
and yet those who advocate her claims advance arguments which 
have great weight. There is no one to put in competition with 
her who has any pretence to genius, and her most formidable rival 
is a respectable compiler of a history of France. She has great 
and indisputable ability, and the only objection that is made to 
her is that she is immoral. But here comes in a very telling 
argumentum ad hominem. If her works are immoral, so are the 
works of many members of the Academy, at least in the eyes of 
those who disapprove of them. Many persons object strongl 
to the sacred loves of M. de Lamartine. Others think ve it 
of the views of M. Thiers as to the virtues and good deeds of the 
Committee of Public Safety, And others reproach M. de Falloux 
with an affection for all the horrors of Jesuitism. Madame 
Sand’s admirers are far from thinking her immoral, and contend 
that in Indiana and Lélia she preaches very sound and whole- 
some doctrine. If it is odd to “crown,” as the French say, 
Madame Sand, it is at least as odd to crown a decent mediocrity. 
Respectable compilations confer as little honour on the human 
intellect as loose novels; and the first thing to secure in the 
prizeholder is that he or she should be eminent. It would be 
too comic if the name of the writer whom the Academy delights 
to honour should be heard of in Europe for the first time when 
his crown is decreed to him. 


These arguments appear to us srpeniaing but what a 
strange thing it is that such a discussion should ever have been 
provoked! Here are some of the first men in a country which, 
while it was free, was second to none in literature and all intel- 
lectual life, engaged in deciding whether the authoress of Lelia 
ismoral enough to have 8ool. given her in consideration of the 
honour she has done to the human intellect. And it must be 
observed that the Academy may think itself very lucky to have 
the point to discuss, for it is only the accident of Madame Sand’s 
sex that has kept her out of the Academy. Therefore, when 
another decennial prize has to be given, it is very improbable 
that there will be any one to receive it above the rank of a re- 
spectable compiler. It may, of course, happen that some one 
who is acknowledged to be fit for the Academy is waiting for a 
vacancy at the moment when the prize is to be awarded. But 
this is a very poor chance to rely on. The probability is 
that two or more decent mediocrities will compete, and that 
as there will be no .reason why one of them should 
be selected as honouring the human intellect more than 
another, the contest will be decided by mere partisanship, or a 
wish to please the Government, if in ten years’ time a despotism 
is still existing. It must also be remembered that the French 
intellect is at a stand-still at present, and is likely to remain 
there. Literature can flourish under liberty, or where there is 
a strong secret antagonism to the Government, or a strong open 
enthusiasm for it; but it withers away under a despotism that is 
merely repressive, and is accepted as a pis aller, but is neither 
hated nor loved. The Duke of Aumale pointed to a great truth 
when he coupled the free exercise of comany with literary 
Vitality. Men cease to think and write when they are fettered 
the moment they have crossed the threshold of their own homes, 
and have no hope that the fetters will be removed. Utter and 
weary hopelessness is the prevailing sentiment in the literary 
circles of France. And the permanent tendencies of a despotism 
cannot be counteracted by occasional prizes. The worst that 
can happen is that such prizes may in time be accepted as a sop 
thrown to whatever remains of discontent or restlessness in the 
literary world. The day may come when the Institute will be 

With the bauble of thee fatile disussions, and will 


balance the claims of rival poetasters and compilers with the 
fussy pride of little minds. 

Fortunately, in England we are far enough from having either 
such a prize to be adjudged or such a body as the Academy to 
adjudge it. We have a far stronger conviction than ever reigned 
in France that genius may be ieft to itself, and that to “crown” 
first-rate merit Is equally impertinent and superfluous. Any- 
thing like a parallel to the present discussion in France w 
have excited universal ridicule in England. It was only in the 
days when flunkeyism reigned supreme that the bad precedent 
of giving medals for eminence in historical composition was 
introduced. The only existing instance in which a public prize is 
given by the State is the Laureateship, which is an institu- 
tion only tolerable on account of its remote antiquity. It 
so happens that, as we have one great poet in England, and 
have not even a good second-rate there could be no 
question as to pre-eminence. But it may easily happen, 
as it has happened over and over again in the history of this 
office, that it has to be given away when the only possible claimants 
are decent versifiers. At ps | a time the best thing that can 
happen is that it should be given away from the silliest motives 
of Court favour. Its bestowal can then no more involve the no- 
tion of crowning a writer because his works honour the human 
intellect than when King Pepple appointed his Laureate. At pre- 
sent we are free from everything like competition in the higher 
grades of literature. The Crown sometimes confers the honour of 
knighthood, or even of a on literary eminence. Butas 
it confers the same honour on aldermen simply because it is their 
turn to give dinners in a particular year, the honour is so small 
that most persons who respect themselves would rather be 
without it; and in the next place, there is no competition. One 
man is not directly and distinctly preferred above another. 
The action of the Universities in conferring honorary degrees on 
those whom they think eminent is still more beneficial and 
unexceptionable. They pay a compliment without provoking 
jealousy, and as they honour very different people for different 
reasons, they keep quite clear of making awards of literary excel- 
lence. They always mix up their nobodies with their somebodies, 
and pay a tribute to arms and diplomacy at the same time as to 
letters. This week, for example, Cambridge has honoured Sir 
Roderick Murchison, Mr. Motley, and Mr. Grote. No names 
could have been better chosen. The works they have written 
do, each in their way, honour the human intellect; but every 

recaution was taken to distinguish the honour paid to them 
From a lite rize. Lord Elgin and Lord Stratford de Red- 
cliffe were ade as equally distinguished in other ways; and the 
new Bishop of Madras took precedence of them all, not because 
he is in any way distinguished, but probably because he raises 
in a high de the fodlinigs of interest which procured Martin 
Chuzzlewit the tribute of a “ levée” on his way to Eden. 

While, however, we are free from anything like prize-giving 
in the higher walks of literature, prizes are every year multiplie 
with a fatal facility in every subordinate branch. It is difficult, 
except among very select circles, to meet with any one that has 
not got a prize, or is not just going to get one. Any enthusiast. 
who has got an odd 5o0/. and wishes for a little notoriety, can 
start a prize. Out comes the announcement. It is for the best 
Essay on the Feelings of Cabmen, or the Government of India, 
or the Conversion of the Jews to Quakerism. Any subject will do; 
and all the numerous people who want the odd 5o/., if they can 
get it, set to work. e same thing is going on at every place 
of education. The Universities are literally overwhelmed with 

rizes. Some old lady is always dying and leaving 1000/. in the 
Three per Cents. for a scholarship in Cochin-Chinese or Telegoo. 
The University meets, and no one likes to look a gift-horse in the 
mouth. The splendid donation is thankfully accepted, and in 
due course of time the prize is awarded. Not the very slightest 
distinction is prnatbe with obtaining it, and in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred no benefit whatever is conferred 
on the prizeholder beyond the —. If an old lady left 30/. 
a-year to be drawn for in a Derby Lottery, of course the 3ol. 
would be convenient to the drawer of the winning horse; but 
that would be all. So, when a new prize is added to the long list 
of University honours, the holder of the yee gets his money, 
but he gets little more ; for all that the old lady has done is to. 
persuade him to study a subject which he does not wish to study, 
and which it does him no good to study, but which he thinks it may 
pay him to study, because it lies so far out of the ordinary course 
that the best men cannot affurd to winit. Two young men, who 
generally learn nothing and know _- take it into their 
heads to contest the Cochin-Chinese prize. They buy agrammar, 
and grind away over the alphabet in the intervals of pale ale. 
At last, one of them determines, some ni bt, to abandon the 
mighty struggle, and goes out to supper. His rival finishes the 
een By goes in, and wins triumphantly ; and that is the end of 
the benevolent old lady’s donation. 

She has not, however, died without doing some positive harm, 
besides having accomplished the negative good of having stimu- 
lated an idle youth to go for once without supper. She has con- 
tributed to foes the general value of University honours. 
There is now scarcely any honour conferred by Oxford, the 
University which has suffered most from this indiscriminate 
benevolence, which at once conveys a clear idea of success to the 
minds of those who hear of it. Ifa student is said to have got a 
first-class, we are obliged to ask which of the ten or twelve 
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ible first-classes is meant. If he is announced as having got 

he prize for the English Essay, we are forced to inquire which of 
half dozen prizes for English Essays is meant. Prizes have sunk 
to being reckoned as so much money, and it is only worth the 
while of a limited number to contest them. The multiplication 
of prizes also encourages in the most direct way the spread of 
cram. The great bulk of these new distinctions are within the reach 


_of a fitful and temporary industry if directed by skilful imparters 


of superficial knowledge. They lower the tone of English edu- 
cation quite as much as they advance it. Most ed they are 
becoming less and less attractivé to the men of the greatest 
mise, who despise these occasional premiums on cram, and 
Bnd that they are not rewarded if they turn aside to pluck a 
fruit that does not naturally attract them. That prizes gained 
by cram are mere money rewards, and are not to be taken as in 
any way honourable, is a growing conviction among those who 
are best fit to judge. The standard of literary excellence and of 
learning is thus kept up to a level that is on the whole satisfac- 
; and it cannot be doubted that this process is very much 
assisted by the firmness with which, in the great world and in 
the highest departments of literature. we abstain from encou- 
raging such grotesque contests as that which is now occupying 
the attention of the famous Academy of France. 


THE TIMES ON CIVIL WAR. 


sig infallible authority in Printing-house Square has just 
. favoured us with another of its curious historical essays. 
We know of no sort of reading more amusing than the pro- 
ductions of the Zimes when it gets into an historical fit—there 
is something so singularly grotesque in the union of solemn 
pretentiousness and utter emptiness. There is a delightful 
piquancy ubout the blunders of the Times which makes them 
infinitely more diverting than the blunders of anybody else. 
There is nothing of the timid, hesitating style which one some- 
times sees elsewhere. There is a certain dash and vigour about 
the Times which is quite without a parallel. The Times does 
everything in “the grand style,” and it blunders in the grand 
style also. A feebler practitioner in the art might be content 
to err by a few years only. The great oracle does not think it 
worth its while to blunder at all, unless it blunders over whole 
centuries. 

The Jimes has, in the course of the present year, greatly 
amused us by its disquisitions on Classic and Gothic Architecture 
and on the history of Italy. It has now produced a disquisition 
on Civil War which is fall as diverting as either of its prede- 
cessors. We allude to the essay on civil war, published on 
Tuesday last. Its merits are so highly thought of that it has 
been twice published within a fortnight in the coluwns of the 
Times. We are about to quote from the edition of the 21st inst., 
but on Tuesday, May 7th, the brilliant passages of this very 
article had previously reappeared with scarcely a verbal difle- 
rence. All the tall talk about Jarnac and Moncontour, Marston 
Moor and Naseby, the “ bloody belt” and “ the war-paint” and 
“the hatchet ” are reproduced /iferatim in the leading article of 
May 2ist from the leading article of May 7th. Whether the 

leasant writer is so pleased with his own performance that he 
repeated it, and committed a plagiarism on himself, or 
whethe: another contributor has bagged his brother's article, it 
is not for us to say. The daily newspapers have amused them- 
selves with printing the two articles in parallel columns; and 
for once the consistency of the Zimes is as amusing as notable. 
We hope that this article, thus decorated with the unusual 
honours of so early a re-issue, will not be the last of the his- 
torical series. ‘The pleasure of reading and commenting on such 
productions is very great; and we hope the author will con- 
tinue, as he has thought proper to repeat, his labours. 

This essay on Civil War is written, as might be expected, 
in the very finest Imperial style. ‘There is no style which 
so thoroughly suits this sort of composition. “ Facts,” “ ques- 
tions,” “solutions,” “anachronisms,” just do for utterances of 
this oracular kind, Which are meant to impress the reader with 
a va_ue sense of their meaning something, without telling him 
exactly what they do mean. “Investing a cause with defensi- 
bility ” is a noble specimen of the grand style. We are quite 
sure that the combined wits of the great Persigny and the greater 
Buonaparte cann«t really find anything to say on behalf of the 
coup d’élut, of the betrayal of Venice, or of the robbery of Savoy ; 
but we should shrink trom asserting that Imperial ingenuity 
might not coutrive to “invest” them all “with defensibility.” 

ain, “ notifications,” “intimations,” are a fine Imperial way 
oP puttin what a plain man might rather call, with the Evan- 
gelist, “ the telling and hearing of some new thing.” The writer, 
as he gets on, quite outdoes his masters. Like Curran, as he 
can’t talk sense, he talks metaphor—only perhaps, unlike Curran, 
he mistakes his metaphors for sense. What are we to say to 
the following? ‘ Those model States of the American Union, 
to which we were bidden to look with admiration and aK are 
acting as Delawares and Pawnees acted a century ago. Their 
resolutions, if they are correctly reported to us, are the resolu- 
tions of savages. The ‘bloody belt’ is going the round of the 
States of the Confederation as it used to go round the tribes of a 
Red Indian league. Professed peacemakers are ull in war paint, 
the hatchet is dug up, and the talk of Christian commonwealths 


is all of sealping and tomahawking. 


We like the momentary fit of humility implied in the words, 
“if they have been correctly reported to us.” Certainly, any’ 
resolutions, either of North or South, which we have yet seen,” 
must have been ya? er we reported in Printing-house Square. 
We have read the lamations of the rival Presidents, and we 
have not found a word in either of them about “ scalping and 
tomahawking.” We saw a photograph of Mr. Lincoln the other 
day, but instead of appearing in “ war-paint,” he wore a coat 
and waistcoat much like another man. Of course this is all fine 
writing. The author does not really believe that Mr. Lincoln 
and Mr. Davis are going to scalp one another ; he only wants to 
show that he has read Cooper's novels, and knows what scalping 
and tomahawking is. But what are we to say to a rather more 
measured sentence a little before, in which we are told of “a 
great Commonwealth deliberately dividing against itself, and 
pane to carry into the homesteads of its own citizens those 

orrors which we now shrink from inflicting even upon 
enemies’? If this means anything, it must mean that North or 
South, or both. contemplates carrying on the war with some 
circumstances of cruelty contrary to the laws of war recognised 
among civilized nations. “Carrying horrors into homesteads,” if 
it means anything, must mean waging war after the manner of 
Alva or Tilly. Has the Times any evidence that anything of the 
kind is likely to take place? If it has, let us see it; if not, the re- 
putation, whether of North or of South, must not be calumniated 
in this sort merely to give a finer turn to a bombastic period in 
a leading article. 


And now for the history. If there really is a civil war in 
America, “the anachronism will be dreadful.” This is not 
exactly the way of looking at it which would first have come 
into our heads. But then we have not studied the art of com- 
position at the feet of an Imperial master. An “anachronism” 
used to mean a blunder—commonly a wilful blunder—in chrono- 
logy. When a Scottish novelist made Edward I. be beaten at 
Bannockburn, that was a strong case of anachronism. If, then, 
an anachronism means a chronological misstatement, then the 
article on Civil War is one “ dreadful anachronism” from begin- 
ning to end. Civil war, we are told, is something “ which the 
States of the Old World have abandoned for centuries as utterly 
barbarous and shocking.” ‘ To get to the days of ‘civil war’ 
in Europe, we must go back hundreds of years.” It is a “ species 
of war such as no old country would dream of, or has dreamt of 
for hundreds of years past.” It “ is such a spectacle as Europe 
has not seen since dark ages of history.” All this, we dare say, 
is very fine writing, but it is very odd arithmetic. When the last 
European civil wars known in Printing-house Square took place 
we are happily informed by the writer, who goes on to talk ve 
grandly about “Cavaliers and Puritans, Catholics and Huguenots,” 
“‘Jarnac and Moncontour,” “ Marston Moor and Naseby.” 
How many “hundreds of years” does the Zimes think have 
ed away since the Battle of Naseby? As that is clearly the 
ast civil battle that the Times ever heard of, it might be 
unfair to ask how many hundreds of years have passed since 
the battle of Newtown-Butler; how many since the battle of 
Culloden ; how many since the last Irish Rebellion ; how many 
since the war of La Vendée ; how many since the war of the Son- 
derbund ; how many since that siege of Vienna in which the 
fortune of war obliged a distinguished Englishman to fight first 
on one side and then on the other. The war of the Sonderbund 
is particularly to our purpose. The Zimes is specially horrified 
at “‘the most purely democratic State in the whole world rush- 
ing headlong into a species of war such as no old country would 
ever dream of,” &c. &c. We do not know which State the 
Times means as “ the most purely democratic State in the whole 
world,” but certain it is, that there is no State in America so 
purely democratic as some of the Swiss Cantons which took a 
rt in the civil war of the Sonderbund. Yet that war hardly 
to “dark ages of history ;” it happened within the 
memory of many who are legally infants, while “old men still 
creep among us” who can remember the Irish Rebellion, aud 
the war of La Vendée. We do not quote the Parisian doings 
of September, 1792, or of December, 1851, because they sur- 
pass the limits of what we understand by civil war; they belong 
to a class of “horrors” which have never been carried into 
any English or American “ homestead,” even in the most “ dark 
ages of history.” The Times goes on to except from the defini- 
tion of civil war cases of a “people rising ainst mis- 
government, as recently in Italy, or hurried perhaps into a 
war of succession, as a in Spain.” The Zimesx is so im- 
perially vague, that we really do not know whether it means 
the Spanish War of Succession early in the last century, or that 
later one in which Zumalacarregui and Sir De Lacy Evans won 
their fame. Surely the latter was a civil war, if there ever was 
one; and — it carried more horrors into Spanish homesteads 
than are at all likely to be now carried into American homesteads. 
And why are “risings against misgovernment” and “ wars of 
succession” to be excluded from the class of “civil wars?” We 
should have thought that nearly all civil wars came under those» 
heads. ‘To be sure French nobles in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries would get up a civil war purely for the fun of 
the thing, but that practice seems to have been specially French. 
Other civil wars have always been either “ wars of succession,” 
or else they at least professed to be “ risings against misgovern- 
ment.” We suppose that the present American struggle would . 
be called by the seceding States a “rising against niisgovern- . 
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ment ;” and “‘awar of succession” it certainly is, though it is not 
about the succession of a King, but only about the succession of 
a President. . 

But what amuses us most of all is the way in which the Times 
looks upon the actors in the last European civil wars which it 
seems ever to have heard of :— 


When Frenchmen fought Frenchmen at Jarnac and Moncontour, it was 
for lofty principles of religious faith. When Englishmen fought Englishmen 
at Marston Moor and Naseby, it was fur high principles of political right. 
In those days, too, war was not thought so hateful as now. Nobody then 
doubted but that war in itself’ was as allowable as any other form of action, 
and each party took the field without scruple or misgiving in defence of con- 
victions which could not be otherwise maintained. To this day, accordingly, 
we look upen the belligerents with respect. We recognise the rudeness of 
their ideas and the barbarous nature of the arbitrament to which they appealed, 
but we cannot refuse them a certain kind of admiration. Cavaliers and 
Puritans, Catholics and Huguenots, are all respectable characters. ‘heir 
errors were the errors of the time, and such questions as were then raised had 
practically but one solution. 


We suppose that from the heights of Mount Olympus things look 
smallerthan they do when seen from this lower world. The French- 
men who had attained to “lofty principles,” and the Englishmen 
who had risen no higher than “ high principles,” seem both of them 
to be placed low indeed beneath the feet of their present censor. 
The Times “cannot refuse a certain kind of admiration” to 
those men of the seventeenth century who to most Englishmen, 
of one side or the other, are the objects of enthusiastic worship. 
Falkland,and Hampden, and Coligny—we supposeeven Alexander 
of Parma and William the Silent—can, in the judgment of the 
Times, attain no higher title than that of “respectable.” The 
Times “ recognises the rudeness of the ideas” of the men who 
drew up the Petition of Right, and who abolished Ship-money 
and the Star Chamber. ‘The barbarous nature of the arbitra- 
ment to which they appealed,” when at last peace was hopeless, 
shocks the enlightenment of the great oracle, which speaks “ in 
the blaze of day, and with all the illumination of reason.” The 
Times seems suddenly to have enrolled itself in the Peace Society. 
War was not very hateful to the Times in 1854. The Times had 
then ‘convictions which could not be otherwise maintained ;” 
and it had no scruple or misgiving about taking the field in their 
behalf. A hint that way was “hateful,” “ not allowable.” “ bar- 
barous,” &c., would have brought down a torrent of those re- 
vilings in which no other source is so fertile. The Times could 
not triumph over the fall of Sebastopol without abusing certain 
people who held their tongues, but who were supposed not to 
triumph along with it. But as the war of the Sonderbund has, 
in the Times’ chronology, already taken its place among “ dark 
ages of history,” the war of the Crimea must by this time be 
already beginning to be overshadowed by twilight. 

We now take our leave for the present of our most amusing 
instructor. We hope it is not a last farewell. May he long con- 
tinue to furnish the world with compositions which afford us so 
much unmixed entertainment as this twice published discus- 
sion on the Chronology of Civil Wars, and the kindred pieces 
which have gone before it. 


THE NERVES OF LONDON. 
{UBTERRANEAN London will ere long be as busy a scene 


of jostling humanity as are now its crowded streets. Rail- 
roads have begun by steady sap to invade the domain of sewers— 
a domain in itself as intricate, as vast, and as unceasingly 
growing as the system of thoroughfares beneath which they 
urrow. But this is not enough. Gas, water, drainage, loco- 
motion, do not supply all the needs of so enormous a community ; 
for, in pone as new districts are absorbed and become part 
of this huge human coral reef, does the demand grow imperative 
for a more and ever more artificial organization of the means 
whereby intercommunication between every part of such a 
metropolis may be maintained and quickened. And so, ground 
and under-ground being already occupied by the complex 
arrangements for supplying the physical requirements and 
tifying the locomotive impulses of three millions of citizens, 

it is left to the air to become the medium for transmitting 
the more subtle element of their thoughts. Already men begin 
to look up and wonder at the cobweb of wires that is being spun 
over their heads, along and athwart streets aud squares. ith 
something like awe one sees—besices the long graceful catenaries 
of the two or three scarce visible lines that have hitherto 
traversed the sky and betokened the old-established high roads 
of electric thought—new groups of long, dark cables, looped at 
intervals to strained wires that support them, and looking hke 
the first radial “‘ spinners” constructed by the spider to carry 
the finer and continuous tissue of his web. Already, as their 
long lines shoot, week by week, from street to street, these aerial 
cables are visibly triangulating London, and it will soon be every- 
one’s business to discover to which of several electric districts 
his street and house belong. The fact is, these cables are to 
ar to a system of telegraphy much the same relation as the 
main-pipes of the water and gas companies bear to our domestic 
Supplies of the liquid which Londoners are content to drink, and 
of that foul, gaseous mixture which they as cheerfully pay for 
as if it were the purest light-producer that could be jaid on to 
their dwellings. We are, in short, henceforward to have our 
Telegrams “laid on.” It will soon be the fault of every house- 


holder if he allows prejudices to prevent his transacting business 


from his domestic snuggery, from. his breakfast-table, nay, even 
from his bed. 

The maledictions of an esthetic few will certainly pursue 
Professor Wheatstone and the host of telegraphic inventors. 
For it is difficult to see the sky-line of every great thoroughfere 
barred by long, heavy sweeps of black rope crossing them at all 
uncouth angles and marring the effect of the vertical lines of 
many a fine fagade, without feeling that the useful and the beau- 
tiful are in some way diverging further and further with the pro- 
gress of science. On the other hand, what pleasanter news 
could reach the “business man” than this, that, by means of 
these ropes, and for the modest ‘sum of 4/. ve wire per mile 
per annum”—in short, for about the amount of his gas bill—he 
may secure to himself the talisman which, with more than the 
speed of Efreet or Jinn, shall ensure the carrying his behests to 
any part of London—nay, even put his private study in com- 
munication with his counting-house in the City, his warehouse in 
Liverpool, or his correspondents in Glasgow, in Paris, Petersburg, 
or, soon perhaps, in Pekin. 

But — hy it will be said, is there new in this? Surely the 
system that served to place on our breakfast-tables some 
piquant speech on the great superiority of the working classes to 
the aristocracy, delivered at Birmingham or Manchester late on 
the preceding evening, ought to be equally efficacious in doing 
the work of intereommunication in a great city. But a closer 
inspection of that system shows that this is not the case. Thus, 
an apparatus of the extremest simplicity for writing al one end 
and for reading at the other (if we may use the expressions) 18 
requisite, if every householder is to become his own telegraph 
clerk. Alphabetic systems, as substitutes for the sort of hiero- 
glyphic systems now in use, have been invented—admirably 
ingenious ones—some of which could even be made to print the 
message at the other end of the wire; but they were slow in 
their action, and could only transmit some thirty letters or so in 
a minute. By new modifications of the apparatus, the process 
of writing or sending the message is much simplified, and is 
increased in rapidity of action to about 100 letters a minute. 
The counterpart to this—the process of reading or receiving the 
message—is of course proportionately rapid. This result has been 
attained mainly by a delicacy of construction that gives to these 
new instruments much the relation to the old ones that the 
works of a watch bear to the stronger machinery of an eighit- 
day clock. In either case the smaller instrument works with 
less momentum in its parts from their greater lightness, and 
with greater rapidity in its movements from the smaller arcs 
through which these light and diminutive bits of machinery have 
to move. The result, too, is that in the new telegraph instru- 
ment, as in the watch, a far smaller power or impulse is requisite 
to communicate the required motion. A twofold advanta 
accrues from this. On the one hand, a means of producing the 
electro-motive force far simpler and more convenient than the 
voltaic battery, with its solutions and manipulation, can be em- 
ployed; for a feebler current will do the work now than was 
necessary with the heavier instruments. On the other hand, 
from feebler currents being needed, and from the comparatively 
short distances these have to traverse in order to connect the 
furthest sundered limits of even this metropolis, wires of far 
smaller dimensions can be employed to convey these currents. 
The use of copper for the material of the wire is also rendered 
possible and convenient by this great diminution in the size of 
the wire; and copper is a far less sluggish conductor than iron, 
pure copper standing at the head of all conducting substances. 

The battery employed to transmit the electric impulse along 
this delicate thread of metal is a form of the magneto-electric 
machine—one of the most beautiful of Faraday’s splendid gifts 
to science. By the converse proposition to that established by 
CErsted, that a magnet tends to place itself athwart a wire 
along which an electric current is passing, Faraday was enabled to 
show that a current having all the characters of one of voltaic elec- 
tricity can be induced in a wire running athwart or winding round 
a magnetized bit of iron, so often as the magnetic repose, so to 
say, of the particles of that magnetic system is interrupted—as, 
for instance, by the sudden removal or replacement of its arma- 
ture. By rapid rotation, such a removal and replacement of a 
piece of iron before the poles of a magnet can be made to produce 
a series of electric impulses along a wire coiled around it; and 
electric impulses of this kind can be produced from a very small 
magnet which yet possess sufficient power to work the delicate 
instruments that have been described, even after traversing some 
150 miles of the ordinary coarse iron wire, or twelve miles of the 
extremely fine copper-wire now used by Mr. Wheatstone in his 
new cables. 

But it is to the construction of these cables, and to their dis- 
tribution over London, that the business world is to look for the 
effective working of the new system. ‘The fine copper wires that 
have been mentioned as the conductors of the current would be 
too frail to resist the strain imposed on the iron lines now used, 
They are therefore merely suspended without strain, and at short 
intervals, from iron wires previously stretched tightly from post 
to post. But aa each wire is to be, so to speak, a separate nerve 
attached to some special house, the demand from many house- 
holders would require the gy | of a corresponding number of 
wires. Hence twenty, fifty, a hundred, or even many hundred 
of these little nerves are connected into a system. Each is care- 
fully wound with a thin, almost invisible ribbon of the purest 
caoutchouc—and telegraphy is much indebted to the progress 
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that has been made in the purification and treatment of 
that wonderful gum. Almost any number of these wires, thus 
varnished and protected from the damp, which in wet weather 
dissipates to a serious extent the electricity in the ordinary wires, 
are then united into one compact cable. This system of wires is 
then hung as has been described, and as may be seen vexing the 

e at St. Clement Danes and St. Mary-le-Strand, the wires 
that sustain it being strained from poles from the house-tops. 
At intervals carefully selected, these cordons of nerves are, 
to continue the metaphor, collected into ganglia; for the area of 
London being divided by a system of triangulation, the posts 
that form the meeting-points of three series of cables become the 
= at which all these multitudinous wires have to be distri- 

uted, as the requirements of different subseribers may need 
them to be, to north or south, to east or west. The seemingly 
complex problem of effecting these many junctions without error 
or chance of interruption is effected by an instrument as simple 
in its principle and operation as the work it has to do seems 
hopelessly complex. Further, at any of the posts interme- 
diate between these stations of ganglia, any particular wire 
or wires may be led off from the cable to penn the telegraphic 
needs of any house or houses on the route, or lying within the 
area which that particular cable is destined to supply. 

Such is a general sketch of this new system of telegrams for 
the million. Whether the three millions of London will accept 
the boon, and reward its chief projector, Professor Wheatstone, 
with the substantial favours involved in their accepting it, remains 
to be seen. Whether the indignation of the esthetic will succeed 
in getting the skylines of our streets cleared of an offensive eye- 
sore, or Whether the needs of the busy will be strong enough to con- 
qner that indignation, and leave Londonwith one more inheritance 
of hopeless ugliness, has also to be proved. But surely the ingenious 
mind or minds that have worked into practical application such 
beautiful and recondite principles of physics might contrive to 
carry these unsightly cables along the tops of houses sufficiently 
to the rear of existing great thoroughfares to remove them from 
sight; or, wherethey mustcrossthe great lines of human concourse, 
they might do so either at right angles instead of at an offensive 
acute angle, and witha single catenary suspended from a wire 
traversing their axis, or again, as has also been done in Some 
eases, by carrying them in such parts of their course under 
the ground. We may augur well for the success of Mr. Wheat- 
stone’s new scheme, if evidence of its general popularity may be 
a from the good-natured readiness with which house- 

olders have permitted the posts to be erected on the roofs of 


‘their dwellings. But there is said to be one vexatious refusal 


that has been given from a remarkable quarter. The Parliament 
of Mr. Thwaites have refused to give place for a post, where it 
was very much wanted, on the new plaster honse they have built 
themselves in the respectable quarter of Spring Gardens. Had 
they refused on the score of the ugliness of the addition to their 
legislative palace, we might have been surprised that they had 
not shown some of their superfluous good taste in the character 
of the building they have erected. But when they put their re- 
fusal on the ground that Mr. Thwaites’ Parliament could not 
lend their august sanction to furthering the interests of a private 
company, however wide the usefulness of that company might 
be, and of however public a character might be its objects, we 
should really be disposed to laugh at the mock heroic purism of 
these vestry-legislators, did we not remember their antecedents, 
and take for granted that there must be at the bottom of the 
— some personal pique, or perhaps some more recondite form 
of job. 


SERMON MANUFACTORY. 


Ww: have lately seen three or four publications papettiog to 
teach the craft and mystery of sermon-making. Mr. Daniel 
Moore, a well-known London clergyman, has published Thoughts 
on Preaching. Archdeacon Jones has furnished his young 
clerical brethren with’ Hints on Preaching. A Mr. Plumptre has 
appointed himself Lecturer on Elocution at one, or both, of the 

niversities, and has given to the world a book to make known 
the value of his art and his own proficiency in it. And Dean 
Close illustrates the theory, as he dignifies the practice, of homi- 
letics, by Sketches of Sermons, which go far to show that even in 
dry bones there are degrees of aridity and saplessness. But the 
world has lately been let more completely behind the scenes, and 
the inconvenient revelations of the Sheriffs’ Court, London, have 
shown us a sermon manufactory at work. The details seem to be 
absurd enough, especially when enlivened by that ameebean ex- 
change of witticisms between the Bench and Bar which seems to 
be part of the regular proceedings of those smaller courts of law. 
The Rev. H. Havergal, a Bedfordshire clergyman, is summoned 
for the value of twenty sermons, at 2s. 6d. each, supplied by one 
“Rev. Henry Rogers, said to be ‘a retired clergyman’’’—probably 
a connexion of that other emeritus divine whose “sands of 
life,” as he prettily expresses it in his advertisement, 
are “nearly run out,” and whose sole desire is to spend the 


‘remainder of his days in the exercise of philanthropy and the 


receipt of postage-stamps. The Rev. Henry Rogers is repre- 
sented on the trial by a Mr. Marchmont, his agent; and it 
is shrewdly conjectured that Rogers is only the nom de plume, or 
advertising name, of Marchmont himself. The Clergy List does 
not include the name of either worthy; and a clerical news- 


paper has reminded us that one Mr. chmont, a “ Dissent- 


ing a oul married an old Roman Catholic widow with 
considerable property, and that his domestic relations were the 
subject of certain animadversions in a court of justice some few 
years ago. Itis not for us to pronounce, and scarcely to suggest, 
whether Rogers and Marchmont are alternative names of one 
great original, though Mr. Havergal, in a communication 
addressed to a clerical contemporary, propounds his belief in the 
identity of these gentlemen ; nor do we propose to investigate the 
antecedents of the agent of the purveyor of manuscript sermons. 
Our concern is rather with the business itself, and the mode of 
pushing it adopted by the adventurous “ Rev. Henry Rogers, 
7, Little Tower-street.” It seems that he forwards a tariff of 
prices to the clergy—ts. 6d., 28. 6d., and 5s. for “stock sermons;” 
while 3/. 3s. is set down as the figure at which sermons for 
ae occasions—say before the Lord Mayor—are quoted, and 
the very finest spiritual vintage of Archidiaconal and Episcopal 
charges are priced at 5/. 5s. Allare lithographed in imitation of 
MSS. The price current has evidently been modelled on that 
of a wine merchant. Just as in Mr. Sloejuice’s advertisement 
from Ratcliffe Highway, Imperial Tokay and the Johannisberg 
Hock, and the celebrated vintages of the comet year, and '20 Port 
are to be had by return of post, so the Rev. Henry Rogers, though 
he is hardly able to say that he has actually ever supplied a 
Bishop with bis Charge, yet “could produce a man who had 
written them.” This, if true, only shows Mr. Rogers’ acquaintance 
with that useful friend to whom, in his hurried hour of need, 
Bishop Plunket applied, when he got palmed off with a second- 
hand article from Archbishop Sumner’s cellars. Mr. Havergal 
states that Mr. Rogers’ mode of doing business is this—to send 
specimen sermons, without a list of prices, and, after a sufficient 
lapse of time, to send in a bill at a high figure. If the country 
vicar hesitates, he receives a hint that it is a “‘ delicate” matter, 
and if the money is not immediately forthcoming, he is favoured 
with a summons, and, in the last extremity, is dragged into the 
Sheriffs’ Court. Mr. Havergal represents himself as a public 
benefactor in resisting attempts to extort money under threats 
of exposure, and he says that he came forward “for the sake 
of warning his brethren and exposing a wolf in sheep’s clothing.” 
As for himself, he goes on to say that-as he gives his people 
three full services on Sunday, with as many sermons, he is 
totally unable to write three sermons a week, and perfectly in- 
different whether he reproduces an old one or compiles or adapts 
somebody else’s sermons, or whether he takes a MS. ora printed 
volume into the pulpit. Mr. Havergal further hints that it was 
only in the pursuit of theological knowledge that he sent for a 
thanksgiving sermon at the close of the Indian war, price 2s. 6d., 
and for one for the reopening of his church after restoration, at 
the superior figure of 1/, 1s., neither of which was preached ; and 
he goes on to say that he is informed that ‘ bushels of sum- 
monses are taken out against clergymen who, fearing the ex- 
pense of a suit or lacking the courage to resist extortion, are 
secretly victimized.” 

All this, we are bound to say, is very terrible. We must own 
that, on Sunday at least, and in church, we have been in the 
habit of resigning ourselves to an amiable and natural credulity. 
We have hitherto slept in dreamy but entire confidence in the 
integrity and authenticity of our spiritual adviser. So equal a 
flow of platitude, so broad an expanse of commonplace, we felt 
could not have been purchased. The wife of one’s bosom and 
the preacher of one’s choice are—we speak in the name of human 
kind generally—too unconspicuous to be venal. Alas! now the 
truth may begin to dawn upon us, and horrid suspicions of “ the 
Stock Sermons,” at 1s. 6d.—the vin ordinaire from the Tower- 
street cellars—the good serviceable dinner sherry at 22s. a 
dozen—begin to torment us. And when our hebdomadal coun- 
sellor rises into a trope or catches the favourable breeze of an 
illustration, far from being convinced of his fidelity, suspicion 
only becomes more suspicious. We detect the bouquet of a 
superior article at 2s.6d.; and an unparalleled burst of eloquence, 
anda touching peroration addressed to our pockets, only convinces 
us of the reckless extravagance of our spiritual suttler or butler 
who has gone to such an extravagant price as 1/, 1s. for a special 
sermon on the Indian Famine. Whether dull or eloquent, slow 
or lively, we are henceforth equally doubtful and distrustful of 
the fidelity of the pulpit. Messrs. Rogers and Marchmont have 
done much to shake a nation’s faith in a nation’s clergy ; and the 
worst of it is that it is not given to every man to be a Havergal. 
As few but the good Vicar of Cople, Bedfordshire, would have faced 
the Sheriffs’ Court, and would have confronted Marchmont in the 
witness-box, so few would be as plain-spoken and as sensible on 
the subject of unoriginal sermons as the defendant in this suit. 

Every little event which discredits the universal taste for 
sermons is, however, to be welcomed. If sermons were to be 
laughed out of fashion, we doubt whether religion would 
much suffer. Religion, in point of fact, is concerned with two 
classes of people—those who value it and those who do not. 
For those who value it, sermons are, for the most part, unneces+ 
sary ; and for those who disregard religion, sermons in church 
are sermons out of place. Nor does the confusion stop here. 
The original notion of sermons, that is, of preaching or pro- 
claiming the Gospel—the only notion of sermons contained in 
Scripture itself—still survives, but only in an inconvenient way- 
Nine out of ten sermons are still addressed to the uncon- 
verted, that is, to the class who ex hypothesi, are certain not 
to be present. The old distinction which kept the sermon 
out of the church, and used the church services for what services 
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mean—worship, and prayer, and praise—was at least intelligible. 
And it remains to.be seriously considered whether many who 
are really religious, men who feel that there is a great tie be- 
tween man and his Maker and Father, are not seriously 
wronged by being debarred from all worship except at the cost 
of listening to Mr. Rogers-Marchmont’s Discourses at 1s. 6¢., 
2s. 6d., and 5s. Undoubtedly Mr. Havergal is right. Neither 
he nor anybody else can write, or ought to write, three sermons 
aweek. But the people who can enjoy or endure three sermons 
a week are not to be pitied. It does not much matter what 
is poured into a maw so omnivorous and a spiritual digestion 
so indiscriminating. And whether the hard-worked divine 
who supplies food at this rate gives his people his own nonsense, 
or the venal nonsense supplied from Little Tower-street, matters 


little. 

here is one other aspect of the Sermon Manufactory which 
is not without its advantages. When it is well known that a 
sermon is a commodity to be purchased in open market, when it 
is understood that there is a certain ingenious machinery engaged 
in the manufacture, and a certain capital invested in the concern— 
a capital not of brains, but of old volumes of forgotten homilies— 
and a certain expenditure in copying machines, the other aspect 
of the trade will come out. The preacher will endeavour to 
reimburse himself. Just as the Regent-street shopkeeper puts a 
percentage upon the goods purchased in Wood-street and 
Aldermanbury, so the reverend preacher ought to be repaid for the 
oratory, lavender gloves, and impressive elocution with which he 
seasons and retails the Tower street wares which he purchased 
en bloc. And it is rapidly coming to this. Mr. Bellew reads 
plays and poetry to a congregation at the Music Halls, on Friday 
and Saturday evenings, for three or four shillings a head; and 
he reads Jeremy Taylor or Barrow on Sunday evening, to an 
audience at St. John’s Wood, without any charge at the door. 
But of course this will soon right itself. The oratory being the 
same, the emphasis and elocution being the same—both being 
as good as a play—why one exhibition should be gratuitous and 
the other expensive, it is hard to say. There is, we believe, a 
law against a clergyman being a tradesman; but we suppose 
there is none against his appearing on the stage and charging 
playhouse prices for admission to his dramatic entertainments. 
The distinction between reading Tennyson and reading Taylor 
is too fine for lay comprehension ; and now that we know that 
‘sermons are a matter of trade, the sooner preachers charge for 
admission to sermons the better. The inferior performers will 
soon be starved off the ecclesiastical boards; and sermons will 
be discredited when we understand the improved and easy pro- 
cess of rigging the market with theological shoddy and homiletic 
devil’s dust. 


COUNT-OUTS. 


fig’ tactics which the insincerity of politicians drove the 
House of Commons to employ last year in expressing its 
aversion to Reform have terribly demoralized it. The multipli- 
cation of count-outs during the present session shows to what an 
extent it has lost the courage te look an awkward question in the 
face. The ordinary notion of a count-out isa process for the 
ssa extinction of bores ; and it seems at first sight no great 

ardship that a man who cannot command the interest of one- 
sixteenth part of the House of Commons should be precluded 
from keeping the officials out of their beds and swelling the 
nation’s gas bill. This may perhaps be fair enough so long as it 
is the spontaneous result of genuine apathy. In fact, it is the 
only protection which the House of Commons has against being 
made the laughing-stock of the world by the vagaries of its less 
intelligent members. If this salutary check were removed, the 
notice paper on Tuesday night would be covered with abstract 
resolutions on the wrongs of fleas and the perils of maid- 
servants, by the champions of those two oppressed and interesting 
races—on the virtues of Garibaldi, by Mr. Darby Griffiths—and 
on the orthodoxy of the Taepings, by Colonel Sykes. But “ there 
was never anything by the wit of man So well devised which in 
continuance of time hath not been corrupted,” as our Reformers 
tell us; and in this respect, the institution of counting-out 
has shared the fate of more exalted ceremonies. It is im- 
possible to look at the cases which have occurred this session, and 
not to perceive that the natural operation of ennui has been rein- 
forced by art. Mr. Whiteside is not generally looked upon as a 
dull speaker ; and yet he has been twice counted out on the ques- 
tion of Trish religious education, which, in Ireland at least, has not 
been treated as an insipid question. To judge by the Volunteer 
movement, one would not say that the defence of the nation is an 
obscure or worn-out subject ; and yet Sir Frederic Smith, who 
is an authority in such matters, has been twice counted out in 
attempting to bring a portion of that question before the House. 
And these are not the only cases. It is evident at a glance that 
some stronger influence than apathy has been at work. 

The truth is that a count-out is now one of the recognised 
instruments of Parliamentary government. It is organized as 
carefully, and can be predicted as confidently, as a great division. 
There are a number of questions on which the House of Commons 
or the Government thinks differently from the constituencies, 
and is not at all anxious that the discrepancy should creep out. 
Each side looks forward with some degree of nervousness to a 
debate on Irish education. One faction or the other among the 
electors is sure to be offended by what is said or done, and seats 


are likely to be lost in consequence. There is an equally strong 
dislike on the part of the Government to an indiscreet scrutiny 
into the machinery of the defensive departments. Some myste- 
rious influence shields them from reform, and as long as the 
cannot be reformed, they had better not be talked of. : In 
such cases the natural resource is a count-out. Where it does 
not touch a subject of party conflict, it is an operation conducted 
with a great regard to appearances. Last year, the ‘‘ Young Con- 
servatives” made an eflort to count-out Reform ; and alittle dis- 
turbance and indecorum was the consequence. A desperate scuffle 
was heard outside the door, at the end of which Mr. Bright and 
Lord John Russell were projected into the House, looking hot, 
dishevelled, and out of breath. But when it is a count-out “by con- 
sent”—that is, where it is objected to by neither of the two great 
arties—matters are man much more quietly. Most members 
ave heard a rumour early in the afternoon that there is to be a 
count, and betake themselves peaceably to their clubs. As the 
hour of eight approaches—the hour when the senatorial tide is 
always at its ebb—two or three keen young hands associate 
themselves for the management of the pre-determined count. 
Members of note never take in these proceedings for fear 
of the inopportune vigilance of some lynx-eyed reporter. It is 
always delegated to younger men, who have no reputation to 
damage. As time goes on, and the orator goa | moots the 
points he has spent so much labour in getting up, the aspect of 
the House becomes drearier and drearier. ‘the leaders of the 
Ministry and the Opposition are still there, for they must never 
know anything of such disreputable proceedings. A dozen 
Radicals, with strong stomachs that can dine at any time, a few 
new members eager to act worthily of their fresh honours, the 
particular friend of the orator, who stays to cheer him when he 
stops to suck his orange, and Mr. Spooner, who never leaves his 
place, make up, scattered here and there over the House, the 
remainder of the audience. The oilicials, too—the Speaker, the 
Sergeant, the Clerks, and the Messenger—are there in patie.t 
constancy, for no dulness absolves them from their attendance ; 
but their weary looks are lightened by an occasional gleam oi 
impatience and restlessness, as of those who know that their 
rescuer is nigh at hand. All the rest of the scene is a waste of 
worn-out green leather benches, greasily glistening in the glare 
of the overpowering gas-light. Above, at one end, is tlie 
Strangers’ Gallery, always full, for no intellectual infliction damps 
a stranger’s zeal. He has come up to town to see a sight, and 
stolidly sits through it. At the other end, an alternation of 
chatter, titter, and rustle behind the Gothic grille, proclaims 
that there are also female politicians of equally indomitable 
mettle. But a quick-eyed spectator from the Reporters’ Gallery 
may catch sight of a scene of very different liveliness a little 
further off. Through the glass panes in the door at the end of 
the House, he may see a lobby as animated as the Honse is 
dull—members rushing backwards and forwards, laughing and 
talking. Occasionally, a merry, eager face peers over the brass- 
work, watching the progressing inanition of the House. Some- 
times one of the conspirators opens the door and slinks quietly in, 
sits down by some one of the persevering members who remain, 
and whispers in his ear. There is a short struggle between virtue 
and bad counsel in the tempted one’s mind, and then he rises 
and follows the tempter out of the House. So it goes on, 
member by member, till the conspirators outside think that a 
count is safe. For it is always necessary to reduce the number 
inside very much below the requisite forty, as there are 
sure to be a certain number of Parliamentary purists who will 
rush in from the dining-room to spoil a count if they can. At last, 
in the judgment of the experienced, the right moment has arrived, 
and the gallant youth who has volunteered for the service 
in behind the Speaker's chair. He is always a bold man who 
undertakes the task ; for a counter is looked upon in the House 
with the same sort of individual dread, combined with a general 
recognition of his usefulness, that is accorded out of the House 
to an informer or a hangman. He moves noiselessly up to the 
Speaker's chair, keeping a little behind him,so that the reporters 
cannot see his face, and mutters in the Speaker's ear the mystic 
formula. The orator, who knows too well what the pantomime 
means, sits down suddenly in the middle of a word, as it struck 
by a paralysis in the tongue and the legs at the same moment. 
Every one else heaves a sigh of relief—the Speaker springs up, 
with strange alacrity—and the clerk turns the two-minute glass. 
Then follows the struggle between the counters and the purists 
on which everything depends. The Standing Orders allow a 
delay of two minutes in such cases to enable members to come 
in from the Library and the dining-rooms; and the bells are 
ordered to be rang; but the doorkeeper, whose sympathies are 
all with the counters, pulls the bells with as light a hand as if he 
was playing a trout. The purists, however, who are dining, know 
perfectly well the meaning of that half-hearted pull, and they 
rush, abandoning half-eaten chops and pale ale just poured out, 
tumultuously into the lobby. A sharp and animated struggle 
occupies the last half minute; but unless they are very nume- 
rous and very decided, they rarely penetrate the impassive human 
wall which stands between them and their goal. They elbow 
and push and plunge with all the fire of indignant patriotism. 
The counters return good for evil; they only expostulate, or look 
gently surprised; but they do not move out of the way. A few 
seconds of this passive resistance and the critical interval is passed. 
The Speaker counts the House with ill-disguised celerity, and tri- 
umphantly descends from his chair; and in a few minutes. legis- 
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lators and officials, the victors and the conquered, the counters 
and the counted, have abandoned the vast building to a few 
sleepy representatives of the A division. bof * 

As the revenge of the bored upon the bores, this is all legiti- 
mate enough. But it begins to assume another aspect when it 
becomes a political resource, and is habitually used as a loophole 
to escape from the discussion of disagreeable questions. When 
the new regulations were introduced, the private members were 
made to yield up half Friday on condition that Tuesday and the 
other half of Friday, by motions being made to precede supply, 
should be secured to them exempt from the possibility of a count- 
out. At present, the bargain has all been of one side ; and, if this 
system of official counting-out continues, is likely to remain so. 
In a superficial and technical sense, the business of the session 
is not likely to be retarded by the extrusion of the private 
members. But there will be a wider result, of which the harm- 
lessness is not quite so obvious. The difference between a 
Government motion and a private member's motion is that the 
private member ventilates questions for the first time, or ques- 
tions that have yet to make their way in the public mind; 
whereas Government only takes up those which are ripe for 
legislation. The consequence of ousting private members alto- 
gether will be that movements must always originate in the press, 
and never in Parliament. As journalists, we can have no objec. 
tion to such an extension of our influence. But it deserves to 
be considered whether such an arrangement will not reduce 
Parliament to the functions of a mere pressure-gauge, excluding 
it from the discussion of any questions which another and a 
sovereign tribunal has not already settled ; and further, whether 
such a change will not do much to bring it into the contempt 
which is the certain herald of decay. 


METHODISM. 


Wwe have heard it asserted, upon the authority of a gaol- 
chaplain, that a large proportion of the criminals under 
his spiritual charge consisted of Methodists. It will be said, 
and truly, that such a statement proves little or nothing against 
the morals of a highly respectable section of the community. It 
might be true of one particular time and place, and not of another. 
Where it applied, local circumstances might be adduced to 


explain any apparent connexion between felony and chapel- 


going. The Wesleyan Conference, if it ever took cognizance of 
the assertion, might urge that Methodists who take to evil courses 
do so in spite of, not because of, their membership. A chaplain 
nominated by Lord Shaftesbury would be sure to aver that the 
mass of the criminals passing under his hands were Papists. We 
are only too prone to connect moral with heretical pravity. All 
ood Protestants know that it was simply because she was a 
manist that Mary, Queen of Scots, despatched her husband 
so barbarously at the Kirk of Field. Had she sat under John 
Knox to a little more purpose, and abjured in good time the 


_error of her ways, the catastrophe would never have occurred ; 


and Evangelical platforms and pulpits would have been without 
their favourite pe of the coincidence of certain speculative 
opinions on religion with crime of the blackest dye. 

We are far from seeking to generalize over-hastily, or from im- 
puting to Methodism the dangerous tendencies of which it was in 
its earlier days suspected, and which its founder expressly dis- 
avowed. But we can quite conceive that a chronic state of religious 
excitement is not one which offers the best guarantees for the 
maintenance of order and law. Religious emotions must be classed 
under the head of edged tools, with which it is proverbially 
dangerous for any one to play; but as they are handled by 
Methodism, the danger is increased tenfold. Its extensive and 
intricate organization provides no safety-valve for the excitement 
which it does not scruple, at any hazard, to arouse. It directs 
enthusiasm towards no definite object. Its one and only function 
is to act as a huge spiritual bellows, by means of which the 
religious susceptibilities. of its votaries may be inflamed. Once 
inflamed, it leaves them, with perfect unconcern, to subside or 
burst all control, as chance or idiosyncrasy may decide. It is 
quite possible that the latter operation may result in criminal 
excess. If it does not,enthusiasm evaporates in unctuous talk— 
the chief feature of quiescent Methodism. It was once the 
fashion to call Wesley a Jesuit. If his work be compared with that 
of Loyola, a certain analogy is traceable. Both had a lofty pur- 
pose in view. The first step taken by both towards the attain- 
ment of that purpose was a fervid appeal to passion. But here 
the parallel ceases. While the founder of the Order sought to 
direct, regulate, and utilize the spiritual excitement produced b 


. that appeal, the founder of the Societies stops short of any suc 


ulterior object. The aim of Loyola was to transmute passion 
into action, and action into habit. His views were to be 
carried out by a phalanx of followers trained in the rule 
of perfect self-devotion. We look in vain for anything 
of this kind in the machinery of bands and classes, love- 
feasts and “experiences,” instituted by Wesley. All begins 
and ends in frothy talk about the state of souls. We seem to be 
in an Agapemone, with the more objectionable features removed. 
The coarsest mutual friction of the religious sentiment is 
encouraged to the ful'est extent. The prurient curiosity of 
Smith is gratified by the disclosure of Jones’s “thorn in the 
flies.” Each listens with complacency to the unctuous narra- 
tion given by Robins n of his “ buffetings.” When all three 


have sufficiently pawed and fingered each other's spiritual con- 
sciousness, they have done with “ experiences” for the nonce, 
and adjourn to tea. Asceticism is clearly not the order of the 
day. The scene in which the Methodist drama is played is always 
laid in some snug back-parlour, and the actors are sleek and 
comfortable. Everywhere is warmth and substance. ‘The air 
reeks of creature-cdinforts on a small scale. ‘The central figure 
of the group is usually the British grocer, whose prominent 
position in the Connexion may possibly explain the greasiness by 
which it is characterized. und him ‘come and go the other 
personages of the picture. In the background, perhaps, we have 
a glimpse of a reverend itinerant wheedling a glass of African 
port out of a serious widow, or the loan of a pony, on which to 
go and testify at Zion or Salem, out of some pious member of 
the flock. ‘Ihis, we presume, he considers a “favoured oppor- 
tunity.” In his diary, the wine and the nag are sure to be some- 
what ungratefully described as ‘“ beggarly elements.” But if 
there be one kind of social gathering which more than any 
other commends itself to the genius of Methodism, it isa funeral. 
The average number of these ceremonies attended by an able- 
bodied Methodist is enormous. He is always either returning 
from burying, or going to bury, a friend. He is proud of his 
accumulated stores of hat-bands. His home is decorated with 
black-edged cards commemorative of the obsequies of departed 
neighbours. The truth is, that the occasion is one which enables 
him to gratify two leading instincts. He is always ready to 
engage in unctuous talk of a religious nature, and for this a 
death always affords free scope. He has a keen appreciation of 
funeral baked meats. The prospect of the two combined presents 
an attraction too subtle to be resisted. 

We do not view this blending of the carnal with the spiritual, 
which is a characceristic of Methodism, as a subject for regret. 
On the contrary, we believe it to be productive of good, both 
to the denomination and to the community at large. It is 
well for both that, however potent the spirit, the flesh is 
strong. If it were not for the drag-chain which the intimate 
connexion with trade, and pounds, shillings, and pence imposes 
upon the impulses of “the awakened,” in all probability 
scandals would abound. As it is, the fibre and sinew of the 
body guarantee the restriction within certain bounds of the 
volatile motions of the spirit. Methodism is never struck, ap- 
parently, with the Bible antagonism of flesh and spirit. Fierce 
is the tilt it rides against “the law.” For “ legal” notions of 
salvation it has never a civil word:—on the contrary, a rich 
vocabulary of anathema. But with the flesh it seems to have 
established a secret understanding. Its little weaknesses are 
to be pitied rather than denounced. All this is very good 
policy. It conciliates a vast amount of support throughout the 
country. It is an agreeable surprise to find that “ new birth” 
ean go hand-in-hand with good fare. It is charming to fat 
farmers and smug tradesmen to find that they may become 

illars of grace and shining lights without waxing one whit 
ess fat or smug. Methodism owes its vitality and success, not, 
we believe, to any merit of its much-vaunted organization, but 
to the solid, substantial character of the Lulk of its adherents. 
It has struck its roots into the heavy clay ot our social aystem. 
The thriving tenants of shop or farm will not lend dhemedives to 
the revival part of the business. They will neither jump nor 
howl. It does not follow that they are so many Gallios. ‘They 
will go to chapel, and reverence the traditions of Whitefield 
and Wesley. ‘They will boldly confront the rector, if he be 
inclined to introduce into the parish anything which savours of 
innovation. ‘They will madden his curate by planting a Bethesda 
just under the eaves of the parish church. They will import into 
their conversation all the cant phrases and shibboleths of the sect. 
But the one quality which they specially Jay claim to—enthu- 
siasm—they will very rarely exhibit except it be on the price of 
corn orsugar. Conversion, whatever its consequences, will never 
succeed in planting the sleek shopman on his own counter to 
preach therefrom to his market-day customers, or induce any 
considerable section of British farmers to indulge in religious 
exercises, like the “revived” Northumbrian milkmaid of 1839, 
at the tail of their own cows. 

Contact with the shrewd practical life of the middle classes has 
been the chief source of strength to Methodism. How does it, 
in its turn, react on the character of those very classes? Does 
it affect them for good or for evil? We are not now speakin 
of its periodic moments of exaltation, but of its normal and tepid 
state. Regarded from this point of view, it is an attempt to sus- 
tain the highest possible standard of religious life by nothing but 
heightened feeling. Religion is mixed up in all the details of 
domestic or professional existence. A religious twist is given to 
the commonest incidents. The most free conversation on reli- 
gious subjects is encouraged. The last topic which would occur 
to two gentlemen meeting at their club would be the state of 
each other’s souls. With Methodists it would probably turn up 
in conversation as naturally as the weather. Worldly topics and 
interests have, in their opinion, completely jostled spiritual ones 
out of their proper prominence in the intercourse of daily life. 
The world is a little out of joint in this respect, and it is their 
duty to set matters straight, and to return to the example of a 
less artificial and more Biblical state of society. All this is very 
plausible, and may even be, to some minds, edifying. But there 
are doubtless many who are drawn into this vortex of religious 
talk without realizing that a saintly phraseology cannot be safely 
dissevered from a saintly life. They find themselves committed, 
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unawares, to a position from which they cannot recede without 
incurring censure or suffering in reputation. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it is only too easy to predict what they will do—they 
will assume a virtue if they have it not. It is, we believe, the 
special evil of Methodism that it tends to make hypocrites. It 
is a significant fact that tie classes in which it, among other 
forms of Dissent, has taken deepest root, and which have always 
been the first to exclaim against the vices of the aristocracy, have 
been lately shown to be—to say the least—no better than their 
neighbours. Sir Cresswell Cresswell has for ever disposed of 
the claim of the middle classes to a superior standard of morals. 
His ruthless hand has torn aside the veil of seeming re- 
spectability beneath which they had hitherto, to a great extent, 
succeeded in shrouding a startling amount of systematic pro- 
fligacy from the popular view. 

There is one set of persons to whom the spiritual manipulation 
in vogue among Methodists is peculiarly noxious—the young. If 
it be true that familiarity breeds contempt, the perpetual obtru- 
sion of his own spiritual diagnosis upon the attention of a youth 
must, if no worse effects ensue, end by making him altogether 
callous on the subject. There is in the young a natural reserve 
about their religious feelings which such a system rudely 
violates. Such an ignorance of child-nature would argue a total 
incompetence to deal with its education. This an influential 
section of Methodists—the Wesleyan body—has of late years 
undertaken to do. They have made education one of their 
“specialities.” ‘They stand fourth on the list of promoters of 
day-schools, as is shown by the Report of the Education Com- 
missioners. It is high time that they should understand the 
difference between a school and a mere engine of propagandism. 
A change, it is true, has come over the spirit of Wesley’s dre:m 
of education. The cruel discipline which he imported into his 
notable establishment at Kingswood, and which, in these more 

hilanthropic days, would have been suppressed under the Act 
fur preventing cruelty to animals, has been long ago eliminated. 
1t is a pity that some other items of his educational stock-in-trade 
have not been sent whistling down the wind. Something of that 
egregious folly which prompted him to lay down the rule “ that 
only such boys should be admitted as had some desire of saving 
their souls,” side by side with another, “ that no child should be 
admitted after twelve ”"—to exact, in other words, from a child of 
the tenderest age an engagement of the most momentous kind— 
still survives in the practice of his followers and representatives. 
No student, we believe, can obtain admission into the Wesleyan 
Training College without first owning to conversion.” If 
“the unconverted,” who offer themselves for competition, are 
not ipso facto excluded, they are so indirectly, from the premium 
attached to this consideration. Seeing that the very means of 
gaining a living must often depend on admission, we should be 
much surprised if any young man or woman were found who 


- was not ready to specify—only too glibly—the when, the 


where, and the how. We read in Wesleyan biographies of 
comparatively recent date, of schools ‘with religious classes, 
the whole deeply serious.” Drivel of this kind indicates a 
hopeless inability to discern the province of religion from that 
of education. In a eerio-religious class we should fully expect 
to find, as Wesley found among his eighteen boys, a good 
number of scholars “‘ very uncommonly wicked.” 


PARLIAMENTUM OTIOSUM. 


HE House of Commons is again at work; and again the 
familiar question arises—What work is the House of Com- 
mons at? According to the time-honoured Joe Miller, Her 
Majesty's Government is doing nothing; and Her Majesty's 
Opposition is helping Her Majesty’s Government in the gracious 
fooling of the session. One only thing can be safely stated of 
our Legislature—it fulfils some of its etymologies. Itisa session, 
and it sits—it is a session of Parliament, and it talks. Session, 
from sedere, to sit—Parliament, from parler, to talk. From the 
beginning of the month of February to the last week of the month 
of May, by the Calendar, have elapsed more than three working 
mnths. Out of this our legislators havé secured their Easter and 
Whit-un holidays. The financial year was prolific inGood Fridays 
andin an abnormal birth of Sundays; but we are not aware that 
any astronomical peculiarity has characterized the legislative 
season, except, perhaps, the predominance of the sinister influence 
of Saturn, or whatever leaden and dull and tardy planet rules the 
heavens of statesmanship. The question was mooted last year— 
and will certainly be renewed this year—W hat is the use of a Par- 
liamentary session lasting for six mortal months? Itis, of course, 
difficult, when a conventionalism and a habit has taken deep root 
in the national character, to eradicate it; but it may be possible 
to protest with some effect against an absurdity of very modern 
growth. A Parliamentary session lasting from the first week 
of February to August 1218 an absurdity, a mockery, and a sham 
quite recent enough to be inquired into. It is not yet invested 
with the heavy respectability of antiquity. A six months’ session 
never did any good, never pretended to do any good, never can do 
any good, and therefore it is well that the absurdity of it should be 
seen through. The rationale of it may be summed up in the 
exhaustive formula. Before Easter—it has this year been before 
Whitsuntide—nobody thinks of legislation, and after Whitsun- 
tide it is too late for it. What has tle House of Commons done ? 
It has passed the Post Otlive Savings Bank Bill. As for the 
promised work of the session—the great feat of legislation which 


was to immortalize 1861 and Sir Richard Bethell—the Bank- 
ruptey Bill—it will probably be torn to pieces by the Law Lords 
in the Upper House. And more than this Parliament was hardly 
expected to do. Asto the Budget and the wrangle between Paper 
and Tea, it is not too much to say that the recent fierce and wind 
debate was hardly more than fighting a cross, to use the signifi- 
cant language of the sporting world. Lord Derby, at any rate, 
never seriously hoped to go to the wee such an issue as this. 
It is said that another cross is to come off on the great Privilege 

uestion. The great gladiators are, we are told, to come out. 

here is to be as much row as in a Highland sword and 
target duel—an intolerable amount of rattling blades and 
sounding bull’s-hide, very much screeching, screaming, stamping, 
and frowning—but not an ounce of blood to be drawn ; and in 
due time my lords and gentlemen are to be bowed down to theif 
counties and constituencies—that is, to the grouse and 
partridges, and to the soirces at the local Athenwum—and to give 
an account of their stewardship. 

No doubt a very good reason will be given for the idleness of 
Parliament. One or two adventurous representatives, after la: t 
autumn’s protracted farce, took the bull tairly by the horns, and 
suid that the province and real work of Parliament was to talk, 
and only to talk. Divine talk, as the ancients had it, was the 
characteristic of the gods, and Parliament never shone in such 
godlike guise as when it talked. This year we fear it can hardly 
be said to have even discharged this very questionable function 
with any approach to a decent respectability of performance. 
Like Voltaire’s ass, it can sometiwes plead, 


Mon ane parle, et méme il parle bien; 


but no considerable oration, no talk even for talk’s sublime sake, 
has relieved the dull uniformity of level mediocrity and com- 
monplace. Mr. Gladstone’s ingenuity in splendid blunders has 
sunk to the tedious monotony of ordinary and unexceptional 
wrong-headedness. Mr. Bright has hadthe wind nearly knocked 
out of him by the world-conspicuous foundering of that one 
example of successful Democracy which was his perpetual theme 
of admiration and his chosen model for our imitation. Italy, 
Syria, the Turkish question, the occupation of Rome, though 
presenting choice and constant opportunities for cut and dry 
rhetoric, Ae been carefully ott by all sides of the House. 
Every important subject has been found too hot and too danger- 
ous for a statesman’s handling, and has been dropped by unani- 
mous assent and consent. The most lively passages of debate 
have been on such matters as the outrage at Bonn and the case 
of Mr Andrew Steuart. The annual crazes have been droned 
through without spirit. Mr. Berkeley was for once dull; and 
Sir Robert Peel has more than once floundered into the sobriety 
of good sense. The rising men have had nochance: for poor Mr. 
Macdonough was deserted by his party in his hour of success ; 
and the fatal series of Wednesdays has been remarkable for 
the cultivation of what is called Negative Theology. The 
House of Commons, very properly, will not innovate, because 
the country is not prepared to innovate either in Church or State. 
It may be admitted that a good many mischievous measures have 
been strangled; but strangling is a quick, and need not bea 
noisy operation. It was not found to be convenient to make 
mene | noise in the execution of notorious offenders. So Sir 
Morton Peto was ny ge with an almost silent act of mercy. 
In only one direction has Parliament been active ; and, as though 
to make the absurdity ten times more absurd, so impressed are 
the Commons with the sin of idleness and an unprofitable use of 
time, that many valuable hours, and a debate nearly the most 
interesting of the session, have been dedicated to a great scheme 
for improving the business habits of the House, for economizing 
the public time, and for allotting in the most orderly way a 
chart and scale of nights and hours for government business and 
for private members. 

re is, to be sure, one question of which everybody's 
mind is full—the disruption of the American Union; but then 
that is precisely the question in which talking can do no good. 
Nubody has the least right to say that there is any division of 
opinion between the two great parties about America. It may 
be felt on both sides of the House that talking is useless; or it 
may be that the Government has not yet decided upon its policy, 
and it cannot be expected of the Opposition to decide upon its 
policy till at least the Minister has played his first card. It is 
the old story of the Earl of Chatham and Sir Richard Strahan. 
And whatever comes of the American war, to-morrow will be 
the right time for opening the question. Cunctando is the 
motto of every politician looking westward. It is time enough 
to talk when the ports are eflectually blockaded, and it will 
take some time to decide upon what is an effectual blocka‘e ; 
aud New York and Charleston are a long way off, and 
there will be, certainly, we should say, up to about the 12th 
of August, urgent and great reasons of State which in the pre- 
sence of “ pending negotiations,” and in the constant flood of 
diplomatic correspondence, will reader all discussion prema- 
ture and inconvenient. We can hardly reckon upon an American 
debate in form, conducted with all the punctilios, of alternate 
champions, adjournments, and summings up. The golden cha- 
racter of prudent taciturnity is felt even by Mr. Horsman and 
Mr. Roebuck in this direction. Dull as has been the past, 
dull will be the future of the session. In the distance, we 


do not see any question likely to arise half so interesting as 
Mr. Stirling’s promised motion on the Pension List, and a 
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discussion on the literary merits of Poet Close. We doubt 
much whether, judging from its actual p:rformances, we 
shall this year get anything more important from our Legisla- 
tire. Not that there are not subjects large enough to employ 
tie vacant hours and collapsing energies of statecraft. The time 
was never so propitious for settling the Church Rate question— 
the temper of the people and the necessities of the case require 
and facilitate a solution. The opportunity is golden both for 
laying this ghost and for undertaking the Education question. 
But social questions unfortunately require thought and delibera- 
tion; and we shall be lucky even if we can pass the Salmon 
Preservation Bill. 

What, then, is our conclusion? It is simply this. As there is 
nothing to do, or rather as there isa fixed and firm determination 
to do nothing, let Parliament fairly and candidly say so. Let the 
necessary and inevitable measures be passed, and passed as nearly 
as may be sud silentio, and let Parliament go about its business. 
That business is to do nothing, and let this be fairly owned. The 
London season may be abridged, and Regent-street may suffer ; 
but this isa less evil than that the character of a legislative 
assembly should be permanently injured. Anything is better than 
to pretend to do work and to do none. Public opinion revolts 
at the hypocrisy of fictitious and delusive work. The seeson 
promises to be fine, and the days are already hot. It is some time 
since Lord Palmerston heard the nightingale. Let him take the 
good the gods provide him. We much doubt whether our legis- 
lators ever saw their own gardens inJune. Perhaps the sight of 
their roses will for once give them healthful, happy thoughts. 
Parliament will find the country pleasant this early summer ; 
and we can, at its present rate of doing business, spare its in- 
effectual and otiose Jabours. 


THE OLD WAY TO BUILD NEW SHIPs. 


T seems that the Admiralty is preparing to act over again one 
I of the most lamentable chapters of its own. The country 
knows only too well at what enormous cost it obtained a fleet of 
line-of-battle ships, which it was taught to believe would suffice 
for its maritime defence. By vast outlay, and after many failures, 
it did seem that screw liners of almost a perfect pattern had been 
at length produced, at the very moment when it became doubtful 
how far this description of vessel could be relied on to perform 
the part expected from it in naval war. Having built sailing men- 
of-war and converted them into expensive and inefficient steamers, 
and having next built steamers which really looked like serviceable 
ships, the time had arrived for making the discovery that these 
steamers, after all, were not exactly what the country wanted. 
Accordingly, it seems that now the converting process is going 
to be applied once more, and the British navy will soon have 
upon its list iron-plated ships which will be just as far from what 
they ought to beas the well-known block-ships are inferior to the 
screw two-deckers built on the most recent model. The note 
of preparation for this grievous but perhaps necessary waste of 
public money has been sounded within the last few days. ‘“‘Admi- 
ralty orders were on Saturday received at Chatham directing the 
gi-gun screw steamer Royal Oak, now buiiding at that establish- 
ment, to be completed as a 51-gunscrew frigate, and to be clad with 
shot-proof iron plates.” We should suppose that the Royal Oak, 
if she could have been launched two years ago, might not un- 
reasonably have been considered, according to the ideas then 
generally prevalent, as the perfection of naval architecture. But 
two years ago the Admiralty were busy in cutting down and 
lengthening sailing ships, in order to produce distant approxima- 
tions to that model which they have now attained just in time 
to lay it hastily aside and start in pursuit of a new idea. Sup- 
posing the idea of the iron-plated ship to be received as gene- 
rally as that of the screw-liner, we may expect to see the 
Admiralty engaged in realizing it in the old helpless wasteful 
way. Ships will be built, and ships will be altered, and still the 
country will not get what it wants. Of course we do not mean 
to say that the Royal Oak ought not to be converted. The 
Admiralty is responsiblé for the national honour and security, 
and if it thinks that delay is dangerous, it must be allowed to 
have recourse to makeshifts which, viewed apart from any real 
or supposed emergency, can only be regarded as a deplorable 
sacrifice of time and money. The notorious biock-ships were a 
necessity in their day, and it is quite possible that some Board 
of Admiralty may even have claimed credit for its vigour in 
producing them. Those who live long enough may perhaps see 
the Royal Oak, and other vessels of similar origin, classed as 
the block-ships of an iron-plated fleet. 

Tt must not, however, be too hastily taken for granted that such 
ships as the Royal Oak was at first designed for, have become obso- 
lete. Setting aside the many doubts which the first cruise of the 
Warrior may perhaps dispel, the simple principle which governs 
all these matters is that, whatever sort of ships the French choose 
to build, we must build the same, or better. Itis only fair to the 
Admiralty to remember that the dangers of last year, although 
some critics now forget them, were at lcast as great as any which 
threaten us to-day. 1f we want iron-plated frigates now, we wanted 
wooden two-deckers a year ago, with a view not to the future 
but to the immediate present. But it would not be impossible to 
display foresight even in imitating the discoveries or contrivances 
of our neighbours. There is no superhuman capacity required 
to discern, a couple of years beforehand, what sort of ships 
are likely to be wanted, and to build them, instead of begin- 


ning to build an of one pattern, and then clumsily altering 
them into a partial adaptation to another. But it seems vain to 
demand this limited amount of sagacity of the Admiralty. When 
the Royal Oak is finished according to the present orders, she 
should be kept to show to strangers as affording a partial expla- 
nation of how the Admiralty gets through the enormous sums 
entrusted to it. She will, of course, figure for some time, in all 
official calculations, as en effective ship, and it will be only after 
a few years that we shall be told, in justification of some heavy 
outlay then proposed in shipbuilding, that, in truth, these von- 
verted wooden ships were never more than a questionable expe- 
riment adopted under the pressure of extreme necessity. To our 
mind, there is nothing wanting to convince us that the failure of 
the Royal Oak is certain, except perhaps an assurance from 
Lord Clarence Paget to the House of Commons that she will 
turn out an uncommonly fine ship. 

It may afford some consolation to those critics who have de- 
nounced the multiplication of wooden ships to learn that the fleet 
which they declared useless is not likely to attain to a ve 
prolonged life. Among other items of naval intelligence which 
have deserved attention during the last four months was this—that 
the Commander-in-Chief of the Channel fleet was under a difli- 
culty in finding a ship in which to hoist his flag. We have always 
believed that the principal, if not the only, recommendation of a 
three-decker was that it could carry an admiral to sea com- 
fortably ; and accordingly it seemed quite natural that the fleet's 
head-quarters should be re-established on board the Royal A/bert. 
But it was found that the Royal Albert was unseawortly. 
Admiral Smart was forced to hoist his flag in the Princess Royal, 
whence he has shifted it to the Revenge, in which it is now 
flying. We believe—or at least we hope—that the disability of 
the Princess Royal was due entirely to an accident which hap- 
pened to her; but it cannot, as we fear, be doubted that the 
Royal Albert is incapacitated for active service by age and weak- 
ness in this the seventh year that she has been afloat. The 
ship was launched in 1854. She was Lord Lyons’ flag-ship 
during the latter part of the Russian war, and she was last 

ear the flag-ship of the Channel fleet. It is reported that she has 

ecome unseaworthy from leakage, caused by the straining and 
shaking of her frame in the efforts of the screw to force 
her bluff bows rapidly through the water. She is an 
example of an early style of screw liner which has been very 
much improved upon in ships of later date and finer lines, 
both of two and of three decks ; but her style is very far from 
being the worst extant in the British navy. e believe that the 
Royal Albert finished did not differ much from her original 
design ; and that at any rate she was not subjected to the process 
of cutting in two and Lesivains which has been undergone by 
several ships which are still treated—at least in official documents 
—as seaworthy. But if it be the fact that a ship which was by 
no means the worst in the fleet has shaken herself to pieces 
in seven years of partial and by no means severe service, it really 
seems groundless to complain that the British navy will be 
troubled in years to come with a stock of antiquated and useless 
vessels. If the wooden fleet does not go to ruin quite so rapidly 
as we expect to see it go, let the Admiralty pick out a few ships 
of the pm pattern, and plate them, and match them for speed 
against La Gloire. If this be done, the most active innovators 
in the art of naval war will not have to complain that they are 
not allowed a clear field. 

We are aware that the British navy has been lately placed 
under a new Surveyor, of whom it was perhaps reasonable to 
expect that he should undo what his predecessor had done. If 
Admieal Walker ordered the Royal Oak as a two-decker, it is 
only natural that Admiral Robinson should order her to be con- 
verted into another sort of ship. But it will be a melancholy, 
even if an inevitable, spectacle to see the new Surveyor cutting 
and carving the old Surveyor’s ships. One of the French 
admirals lately exercised his liberty of speech by saying that 
Mr. Cobden would deserve a burial-place beside that of Nelson 
as the second annihilator of the naval power of France. We 
really think that, on the other hand, the Genius of English 
Jobbery may fairly claim a statue in a conspicuous place 
in Paris. Whatever France may lose in strength by open 
competition in the fishing trade is certain to be many times 
made up to her by the waste of English resources through the 
atlernate tardiness and precipitation, and the constant favouritism, 
of our Admiralty. After all that has been urged about the 
necessity and the difliculty of adapting fleets of war to altered 
circumstances, the Duke of Somerset selects the officer who 
is to conduct this arduous work on no discoverable ground 
except the Duke’s own pleasure. The justification of the 
appointment offered by Lord Clarence Paget was, that “‘ Admiral 
Robinson had written a work of great authority in the navy on 
steam, and he was in other respects a seneshahty intelligent 
officer.” Perhaps official audacity never ventured on a bolder 
stroke than this. We wish that some member of Parliament 
would move that a copy of the work of great authority on steam 
should be laid on the table of the House of Commons. We have 
heard that Admiral Robinson published, twenty-two years ago, 
a small rudimentary pamphlet on the steam engine, which had 
been supposed by its author to have gone the way of many other 
pamphieis, when suddenly the menory of it was revived to 
supply a pretext for his appointment. But even if the work of 
great authority on steam existed, it would by no means prove 
the fitness of its author to be made Surveyor of the Navy, and 
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in its absence we must suppose that he was appointed for his 
“remarkable intelligence,” and for the pleasure of the Duke 
of Somerset. It was not, nor could it be, pretended that 
Admiral Robinson's experience or reputation as a seaman was 
extraordinary. Of ship-building it is not even alleged that he 
knows anything at all, and of steam there is no reason to believe 
that he knows more than many other officers, It appears that 
he has been appointed simply because the First Lord so wills, 
and it certainly begins to look as if the old traditions of building, 
or rather of botching, ships would be preserved inviolate in the 
office over which he presides. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 
II 


f by = = are still many pictures to be looked at before we have 
done with the class of purely ideal art. At any rate, it 
cannot be complained that the highest kind of painting has the 
fewest votaries among us. To begin witha veteran Academician, 
Mr. Jones recalls an almost extinct style of design in his weird 
sketch of Scandinavian goddesses rushing, on wild horses, into an 
abyss, with their hair and garments floating behind them (319). 
Neither this nor his other works are likely to revive a taste for 
pictures of this class. We like better his two views of “ A Street 
in Geneva, 1825,” (28, 37), though they are but hastily painted. 
Mr. Cope, R.A., gives us as his chief work the somewhat stale 
subject of the “ Parting of Lord and Lady Russell” (103). It is 
carefully painted, and is rather felicitous in expression ; but the 
interest, which is 4 very painful one, is not enough concentrated. 
The figures of Bishop Burnet and the chaplain and the gaoler 
were far better away. Mr. Cope is more at home in his old 
style, which, if not a very elevated one, is pleasing and popular. 
‘Convalescent ” (126) represents a mother peeling an orange for 
her child, who is wan and feeble from recent illness; and 
** Scholar's Mate” (140) is an attractive boudoir piece. With 
their backs to an open window, sit facing you a lady and gentle- 
man, playing at chess. The admiration of the latter for his com- 
panion makes him lose his game in more than one sense. ‘here 
is no subtlety of expression, but the subject is well drawn and 
painted, though net without exaggeration. Mark, for instance, 
the light flashing on the polished shoulders of the fair victor. In 
Mr. Horsley’s single picture, “ Lost and Found” (285), we have 
a translation of the parable of the Prodigal Son into nineteenth, 
century externals. A wretched tramp, crouching down with 
shame as he nears the house of his father, a well-to-do farmer, in 
the middle of harvest, is detected, in spite of his rags, by the dog 
of the house. The picture is unaffecting, because overstrained 
and insincere. On the other hand, Mr. Holman Hunt's single 
work here rivets attention from its intense expression and con- 
centration. ‘‘ A Street-scene in Cairo” (231) represents a lantern- 


* maker, on his stall in the bazaar, taking a sly opportunity of 


feeling the features of his affianced bride under her face-veil as 
she passes by. The accessories are painted with all this artist’s 
elaborate realism ; but the picture, powerful as it is in colour, 
seems to want air and distance. The girl's face has a frightful 
breadth, so far as it is seen above the veil ; and we doubt if the 
lantern-maker loses much by not seeing the whole of it. The 
incident is said to have been borrowed from fact. Had 
it not been so, we should have thought that it was just 
as easy, and much more satisfactory, to draw the veil on 
one side altogether. With this painting it is interesting 
to compare Mr. J. F. Lewis’s vigorous Oriental pictures. 
His best work this year is another Cairene scene (266), 
representing an old Turk sitting in the bazaar in dignified idle- 
ness. The details of architecture, and dress, and of the old 
merchant’s wares, are all marvels of vigorous manipulation. For 
a contrast to this conscientious workmanship, turn to Mr. Frost's 
pictures. His “ Venus lamenting the absence of Adonis” (23), 
is graceful enough, but strikes one as being unfinished. The flesh 
lacks substance and consistency ; and it is well for the artist that 
no Titian or Giorgione hangs nearit. The Cupid is ill-conceived. 
Mr. Frost deserves praise for his courgge in giving us in these 
straight-laced times a dance of nymphs (150) 4 la Poussin. He 
exhibits also a good anonymous portrait (358). Mr. F. Goodall 
disappoints us this year, being represented by a single picture 
which is scarcely worthy of him. On the other hand, Mr. Leighton, 
who excited hopes two or three years ago which seemed after- 
wards unlikely to be realized, has quite recovered his lost 
ground. We like his “ Portrait of Mrs. 8. O.” (128), for its 
aes conception and spiritual expression, although the 

andling of the subject, a young face in a black bonnet, is 
thoroughly without pretence or affectation. On the other 
hand, his “Paolo e Francesca” (276) is more powerful 
than pleasing, owing to some exaggerations of sentiment 
and of colour. At any rate, Francesca might have been 
, tery with more beauty; and the forced attitudes and strained 
draperies are inelegant. But still there is thought and originality 
in the picture. “A Dream” (399) is a still higher flight, and it 
may be doubted whether the subject could ever be worthily ex- 
pressed. Here we have a disembodied spirit met in its upward 
flight by the Redeemer, who sends it back to earth for a longer 
exercise of suffering, though with an assurance of ultimate ac- 
ceptance. Below, we see the cloud-wrapped globe of the earth, 
sleeping in moonlight. The floating spirit and the Divine Saviour 
are environed with an aureole of light, in which we have to regret 
a Schefferlike coldness and sadness of colouring. The two nude 


amorini who hold back our Lord's mantle have become almost 
strangers in religious art, and we do not very warmly welcome 
their reappearance. Shrinking from the impossibility of his self- 
imposed task, Mr. Leighton has not grappled with the facial expres- 
sion proper to such an interview. The picture fails accordingly ; 
but the failure is a splendid one. In like manner, this artist's 
“Lieder ohne Worte” (550), in spite of its grace, and force, and 
originality, disappoints by its flimsy texture and washy colouring. 
It is scarcely more than a cartoon. Itrepresents a girl | 
at a well, as her pitcher is slowly filling. It seems to us f 
of promise, and the spirited execution of the pitcher shows that 
neither dexterity nor diligence is wanting to the painter. 

Mr. Leighton’s studies from a Roman model will be remem- 
bered in last year’s Exhibition. The same beautiful head meets 
us this year in a very striking gee by Mr. R. Cholmondeley 
(532). There is a vigour of touch here, and a poetical sentiment, 
from which we augur well for the future. Mr. E. Armitage 
amazes us that he does not put out the full power which he pos- 
sesses. His ‘“ Pharaoh’s Daughter” (7) shows a strong French 
bias in tone of colouring, but is very powerful. It is astudy of a 
pallid, unlovely, wistful, Oriental face, with an intense expression 
which one cannot satisfactorily interpret, but which haunts the 
memory. How different this is from the common conception of 
Eastern female beauty words cannot express. Mr. Marks, 
already known as a humourist, will increase his reputation by 
his “ Franciscan Sculptor and his Model” (381). A young monk, 
inspired by his art, stands on a scaffold chiselling a “ gargoyle,” 
while a drunken old peasant, who serves as his model, crouches in 
the proper attitude. Five brothers of the convent look on, standing 
behind the parapet of the abbey church which is building; and 
two youths of condition, probably the sons of the neighbouring 
lord, one of them on a ladder, give contrast of dress and expres- 
sion. The whole idea is excellently conceived and rendered. The 
fatuous good humour of one of the old monks is capital, and all 
the others have varied expressions admirably studied. There is 
real genius in the look of the young sculptor; and the contrast 
between the red-nosed model and the staring likeness, very 
happily conventionalized, in the stone gargoyle, as it grows under 
the chisel, is clever in the extreme. The enthusiastic admirers 
of Mr. Wallis will be rather disappointed this year. And yet 
his Gondomar” (101) is y striking and powerful. It 
represents the ambassador looking out furtively from a window 
to witness an execution on Tower Hill. You only see his back ; 
but the drawing and colour and sentiment are alike above the 
average. Mr. Wallis’s other picture, “ Elaine” (492), chooses 
the moment when her brothers place the corpse in the barge. 
Here, too, there is conscientious painting, though the result is 
not altogether satisfactory. Mr. Leslie's improvement is en- 
couraging. There is a pretty thought, prettily expressed, in his 
“ Ancestral Helmet” (79). A little maiden, seated on a stool in 
the hall of a mansion, twines laurel round an old helmet. Per- 
haps there is a want of air, but the ee | is good. There is 

romise, too, in his other picture. r. J. N. Paton’s “‘ Dawn— 

uther at Erfurt” (10), has been, as it seems to us, unduly praised. 
There is no want of ability or of laborious effort in the picture, 
and the accessories are well studied. But the figure is an exagge- 
ration in all ways. We can trace no resemblance in the face 
to the historical Luther, and we do not think that the wished- 
for effect of early dawn is happily given. Mrs. H. T. Wells 
vindicates her claim to be pres Bt one of our best female 
painters by her striking “‘ Veneziana” (94). Here we have a 
marked femaie profile, sharply projected, like a Bellini, against a 
green background. The Venetian beauty has golden, not to say 
yellow, hair, and a vengeful expression which it is not pleasant to 
contemplate. But there is unusual force in the execution. In 

“* Peep-bo” (463), Mrs. Wells gives us a mother, dressed in 

gorgeous green velvet, hiding from her baby who is held in its 
nurse’s arms. Here we observe good texture and a happy 

concetto, but some exaggeration of action and defective drawing. 

Mr. Whistler has copied an old woman's face in_a most 

naturalistic style in his “ La Mére Gérard” (272). He shows 

that he could do more, if he chose. Mr. S. Solomon's power was 

not hidden even under the wilful exaggerations of his early 
exhibited works. There is no caricature, but very much to 

admire in the feeling of his “ Young Musician employed in 

the Temple Service” (493). It is an idealized Jewich 

face; and the painting of the harp and of the boy's dress, a 
blue and white banded blanket, is most forcible. Such of 
the minor pre-Raffaellite painters as exhibit seem to be 

abandoning their specialties—which is one of the healthiest 

signs of the time. Mr. Egley’s single picture is remarkable 
only as a strongly-defined interior in bright anoten ¢ Mr. W. 

B. Scott, an author as well as a painter, is colour-mad (so to say) 

in his “ Border Widow” (4 —. horrid scene, in which a 
woman is hiding in the ground her murdered husband. This is 

exaggerated in every particular. ‘“ Petrarch’s first sight of 
Laura” (553) by Mr. Thomas, is affected and unnatural. All is 

in excess except the air, which is wanting altogether. Mr. W. H. 

O'Connor is almost the only painter who attempts a sacred 

subject. ‘Christ in the house of Lazarus” (458), is not a 
success. It is feeble and out of drawing, though well intentioned. 
We must give a word of praise to Mr. W. Gale's little picture, 
(433), which is indebted to the Dutch genre painters for its 
rendering of two lasses standing in a rose-covered archway. 
Mr. Gullick, who writes better than he paints, is simply vulgar 
in his “ Present Arms” (557). We are carried back to the 
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manner of a past generation in Mr. Opie’s “Blind Fiddler” (97). 
The picture, which is meritorious, has the sober look and conven- 
tional sky of the days when Reynolds was President ; and the 
model, a red-nosed old fellow, is reproduced with hideous lite- 
ralism. It is difficult to praise Mr. P. H. Calderon’s insipidities. 
But there is some humour in his ‘“‘ La Demande en Mariage” (72). 
The match-maker here is an old man, the damsel is shy, and the 
lover hides in the doorway. The interior of the cottage has local 
truth, but is weak in colour. His other picture, Mf pene 
Prisoners on the Young Heir’s Birthday ” (214), is tricky an 
made up of tame lay figures. 
We must not forget Mr. E. A. Goodall’s “ First-born ” (203)— 
a Nubian mother with her child. There is real feeling in this 
picture, and considerable technical skill. The woman's head is 
im shadow, and the light is made to flash on the coins woven into 
her black hair. Mr. Baccani merely reproduces some conven- 
tional commonplaces in his “Dante at Florence” (502); and 
Mr. Holiday would also draw some inspiration from the Vita 
Nuova in his “ Dante and Beatrice ” (649), but is crude and stiff 
and affected. ‘Early Sorrow,” by Mr. F. R. Lee, R.A., is 
pretty enough. A troop of children, in a cobbler’s cottage, form 
a mock funeral procession for a dead bullfinch. Mr. C. Landseer, 
R.A., does not soar very high in his “Births, Marriages, and 
Deaths” (153). This stupid picture represents a woman showing 
the first sheet of the Times to another woman as she nurses her 
child. Where is the beauty or humour of such an incident ? 
Mr. A. Solomon exhibits a better scene under the name of * Con- 
solation” (180). A Sister of Charity is visiting a poor woman whose 
empty cradle tells of her bereavement. There is pathosin the child- 
less mother, but the nun is lifeless. Elsewhere, Mr.E. Davis (579), 
has with about the same success, to depict the call ofa 
District Visitor. The “‘ Knight’s Home” (190), by Mr. J.B. Burgess, 
shows us an old man putting his helmet on the head of a curl 
boy, whose dubious expression is half sulky and half frightened. 
There is some ability in ‘ Bed-time” (225), by Mr. E. Hughes—a 
fair cottage interior, not unduly glorified. ‘“ John Bunyan in 
Bedford Jail” (239), by Mr. A Johnston, on the other hand, 
Joses all truth of detail, and is merely artificial. Mr. E. Hughes’ 
“ Ruinous Prices” (241), which hangs near it, will repay exami- 
nation for the thoughtful presentment of the accessories—a 
draper’s shop in a seaport town—and for the contrast of the 
figures which are introduced. This picture tells its plain story 
without the aid of a key, and suggests more than it actually 
presents totheeye. It is just the contrary with Mr. E. Osborn’s 
“ Escape of Lord Nithsdale from the Tower” (258). Even when 
you know the subject, the group is flat and unimpressive, and 
the expression in the man’s face is mean and unworthy. Whether 
to rank Mr. Redgrave’s “‘Genoveva” (265) here or among the 
landscapes it is difficult to decide. The wood indeed has merits ; 
there are two enormous stems of beech-trees minutely, though 
unequally, rendered. But the ill-used Queen, who has just 
abandoned her infant, is a complete failure of expression ; and 
the child suckled by the doe is drawn in some way quite 
without perspective. We are much disappointed in this picture. 
“ Puritan Purifiers” (277), by Mr. Rossiter, represents some 
Roundheads destroying the fittings and ornaments of a village 
church. The subject affords little scope for fany; and the 
actors, not age the disgusted cavalier who looks on, are 
mere puppets. Miss Hay is simply sentimental in her “ Cloister 
at Fiesole” (302). Does she suppose that the Beato Angelico 
walked about with such a huge lily in his hand? But a far 
lower depth of folly is reached by Mr. Yeames in his “ I] Sonetto” 
(330), in which the poet-—Petrarch, we presume—is pumping out 
his rhymes with infinite action by early dawn ona terrace, Miss B. 
Farwell gives a representation of homely life in her “ Breton 
Market Women” (509). She has hit the right expression in the 
face of the old dame who sits knitting a stocking under the 
shadow of a huge green umbrella. But the cow-cabbages in the 
market cart are indicated, rather than painted. ‘The roses 
are unnaturally large, and the arms of both the women are 
out of proportion. We are not surprised that Mr. Rankley’s 
icture (309), in which George Stephenson is teaching two 
Cuber young ladies, Mr. Pease’s daughters, how to em- 
broider, is a favourite with the vulgar. There is no 
trouble in understarding it. But it is a poor kind of art. 
“Slaves Waiting for Sale” (328), by Mr. Crowe, has the 
merit and the value of an apparently truthful transcript 
of an actual scene witnessed at Maud, Virginia. It is 
impressive from the absence of exaggeration. There are man 
other pictures which demand no notice. Miss Hay’s ‘“ Tobias” 
(308) 1s one, however, to be praised for its feeling. Mr. 
Bell’s “Last Days of Queen Anne” (325), it would perhaps 
be charitable to pass over. “The Life-boat going to the 


Rescue” (389), by Mr. Brooks, is more ambitious than suc- } 


cessful. We had almost forgotten a rather remarkable pic- 
ture by Mr. Thorburn (465), in which an ordinary English 
mother and child, naturalistically treated, do duty for a Holy 
Family. We like this work, bold. and unusual as it is, except for 
a certain want of proportion in one of the figures. As a mere 
descriptive picture, the “Interior of a German Kursaal ” (600), 
by Mr. Levin, should be looked at ; and there is a dash of humour 
in Mr. Stanley’s “‘ Doing Business” (601)—a country priest 
haggling with an old Jew at a fair for a crucifix. Finally, “ La 
Mort d’Arthur” (615), by Mr. Archer, is noticeable for a good 
choice of subject. But there is little to admire in the three 
queens; and the shadowy figure holding the Sangreal is too much 


like the clever effect by which a ghost is shown in a stereoscope. 
It will be evident from our notes that our younger artists are 
ransacking heaven and earth for new subjects for their pencil. 
At any rate, we cannot complain of stagnation of invention. 
Subjects from the Vicar of Wakefield, and such as the finding of 
Harold’s body, have been fairly driven from the field. The other 
departments of art, such as landscapes and portraits, must be 
reserved for another occasion. 


REVIEWS. 


HANNIBAL* 


HIS is too remarkable and creditable a work, and 

too much merit of a striking and sterling kind, to be passed 
over lightly. At the same time, it must be owned that it is not 
very much in the taste of the day, and that a long tragic drama 
about Hannibal is not exactly the sort of reading that is fashion- 
able. Were it first-rate, were it stamped with the traces of un- 
questionable genius, it would command attention ; and, whether 
they liked it or not, the contemporaries of the writer would have 
to read it. But it has no pretensions to excellence of so high a 
kind. It is merely a gracefully written composition, showing 
artistic feeling, sound judgment, and a strong interest in great 
subjects. The remark so often suggested by other poetical works 
applies to this; and we must allow that the great gain of Hannibal 
is not tothe reader, but to the writer. ‘To have dwelt so lon 
and so fondly on the development of so noble a feeling as that o 
patriotism in adversity, to have exercised the ingenuity 
necessary for the construction of so great a variety of 
scenes, and to have attained a command of apt, clear, and 
spirited language, must be a source of true and dignified 
pleisure to the author of Hannibal. The reader is agreeably 
astonished to find that the volume is so easy to get through, and 
can scarcely fail to be sincerely pleased with the ease and vivacity 
of the more successful passages. Apart, also, from the pleasure 
of reading it, we may receive it as an effort to follow a path in 
literature that is too much neglected. Hannibal is a very wel- 
come relief from the endless stories of family life and charit 
children that have had lately so strong a hold on the Englis 
public. It is much better, more ennobling, and more instructive, 
to read the life of Hannibal in verse than to read the life of an 
imaginary aunt and her ten nieces. This volume recals us to 
things that are worth reading, and to the stories of men who are 
worth studying. ‘That the historical drama will be the form which 
the inevitable reaction against domestic realism will ultimately 
assume is scarcely probable. It is rather too severe a tax on 
human patience ; but Hannibal at least shows which way the 
stream has begun to set. 

The composition of this drama deserves to be examined, as it 
raises in a very decisive manner the question whether dramatic 
poetry, released from all connexion with the stage, is or is not 
a good method of giving an imaginary picture of historical events. 
The criticism that would reprobate all imaginary representations 
of the past would of course exclude the drama quite as much as 
the novel; but if the past is to be a subject for any imagina- 
tive art except that of reflective poetry, the rival claims of the 
drama and the novel must be paw’ he considered. Any one 
who reads Hannibal with attention must allow that a very large 
portion of the effect produced by an historical romance is pro- 
duced by this drama, and that the drama is free from great 
defects and inconveniences to which the romance is exposed. 
The leading superiority of the drama lies in the ease with which 
connecting machinery is dispensed with. A novel about 
Hannibal, in which the hero was exhibited first in the South of 
Italy and then in Africa, would be sure to set out at vast 
length how every one was dressed and accoutred, what the 
scenery was like, what was the character of every one intro- 
duced, and what was the philosophy of every incident. A drama 
gives scarcely anything but what the people say; and although 
they are often good enough to talk for our information rather 
than their own, yet, as they are powerfully assisted by what are 
evpgeces to be stage directions in italics, they get over the ground 
in their explanations at a pace which a novelist could not hope to 
equal. ‘The stirring scenes, the leading thoughts, and the great 
characters which the writer wishes to impress on our minds, are 
thus brought before us with a continued and powerful effect. 
On the aon hand, Hannibal is occasionally much more like a 
story than a drama, and, like all—or almost all—tragedies not 
intended for the stage, oppresses us with a sense that the ma- 
chinery is a farce, and that an advantage is taken of our fami- 
liarity with dramatic pieces to persuade us that we understand 
how things barely alluded to could be satisfactorily worked out 
and represented. The drama is also rambling and disconnected, 
even beyond the usual vague limits of historical dramas. Cha- 
racters are brought in, have their little series of incidents to them- 
selves, and then disappear altogether. There are no less than 
three distinct heroines, who come on, and are as calmly got rid 
of, one after another, as the wives of Bluebeard or Henry VIII. 
There is no concentration of plot, nor any connexion between the 
scenes, except that they represent consecutive events in the life 
of Hannibal, or of some one related more or Jess closely to Han- 
nibal or his enemies. That Hannibal is affected by what hap- 
pens, however remotely, is supposed to be all that is required. 


* Hannibal. A Drama, in Two Parts. London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 1861. 
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This is carried so far that, at the end, the drama leaves off being 
a drama at all, and turns into the vision of a priestess, who sees 
in a dream how the hero dies. This may be allowable if a 
drama is to give a biography, and is to follow patiently the inci- 
dents of a man’s career without any of the grouping by which 
art seeks to make nature effective. But it also goes far to show 
that the drama cannot properly be turned to such a purpose, and 
that a long chronicle told by different speakers in a series of 
scenes is not a drama at all. 

When a modern dramatist sits down to write, he may either 
follow one of two great models in his style, and, if he strives to be 
original, he is nearly sure to approach one of two great types. 
There is the Elizabethan drama, and there is the drama of 
Schiller and Goethe. Either a dramatist tries to stimulate 
his fancy and to display a command of poetical imagery, or he 
tells a straightforward tale in a straightforward way, and 
looks only to the general effect his language produces. Splendid 
passages, fine lines, quaint thoughts, curious felicities of words 
are the rewards of exertion in the former line. A calm, clear 
flow of narrative, and the impression of power and grace con- 
veyed bya prolongation of quiet beauty, mark success in the 
latter line. There is no reason why the one or the other should 
be pronounced absolutely the better; but we think there can be 
no doubt that the style of Egmont and Tasso is the true style 
for those writers who want to give us thoughts that can scarcely 
be called extraordinary in a shape that shall be generslly attrac- 
tive. Hannibal is very successful in style. Page after page 
goes by without our coming on anything we cannot understand, 


. or anything that is affected or ambitious, or that is silly and 


unmeaning. The sentiments put into the mouths of the prin- 
cipal characters are by no means unworthy of great men, and 
must have cost much labour and thought to reduce into a pre- 
sentable form ; but the language is even better, and the volume 
contains a remarkable number of lines which say happily and 
well what the author means them to say. If historical dramas 
are to be written, the simpler and the more intelligible they are 
the more likely they are to be read. Itis true that a certain 
amount of readers cling fondly to conceits, to flights of fancy, 
and to expressions that are the fruit of a happy audacity; but 
the larger number, and those who reveal the permanent.taste of 
English society, are in favour of a humbler style and of a more 
limited fancy. 

There are, however, some very good and quotable lines in 
Hannibal, as well as some very effective passages. Although 
the merit of the book lies, first, in the selection of the subject 
and in the general cast of thought which the subject awakens, 
and, secondly, in the lucid and even expression of adequate feel- 
ings and of reflections that are just without being obvious, yet 
every now and then we come upon a bit which strikes us as more 
than usually good. The following lines, describing the impres- 
sion produced on a young Carthaginian maiden by seeing, for the 
first time, Hannibal pass by, are far above the ordinary run of 
pleasing verses :— 

My dream is vanished—I have lost th’ ideal, 
And yet I find not the reality. 

It may be that the Hannibal I saw 

Was nobler than the Hannibal I fancied ; 

And even now, his voice, though heard no more, 
Speaks to me more distinctly through the silence, 
And, through the void his parted presence leaves, 
Memory begins to trace a clearer shape 

Than that which passed in very deed before me— 
That martial strangeness as of foreign lands, 

All the proud past still burning in his eyes, 
Through the dark shadow of a solemn pity, 

And the strong patience of a hero’s grief, 
Pathetic in its very awfulness. 

And the following description of the character and fate of 
Hannibal, addressed to him by one of his followers, strikes us as 
quite out of the common way of poetizing :— 

You are of Asia, and of Asia still, 

Coloured by cruel Afric’s tints of fire, 

Will be the fashion of your destinies— 

Like a d summer for a space to rei 

Then roll in thunder from the world away. 

From Asia come the base and the sublime, 
Whose clashing contrasts, of your country’s story 
Make the rich poem which mankind will read 
Admiring, when your race has from earth, 
And all you did is lost. You rest on Afric, 

Like a great ship on ocean—the winds blow, 

And the proud fabric, shattered into fragments, 
Vanishes, leaving on the waves no trace. 

You are th’ enchanter, whose all-potent wand 
Preserves the splendid vision to the world; 

But let your wand be broken, and perchance 

The hand that dropped your dazzling empire here 
May snatch it up, with all its marble pride 

Of town and temple, gaudy markets, gold 

Of summer harvests, ound of groves 

And gardens, pomp of ships, and flashing arms. 


HISTORY AND LITERATURE OF SPAIN.* 


fap is no feature in the literature of the present centu 
more remarkable than the number and character of its histori- 
cal writings. The last ten or fifteen years in particular have been 


* Recherches sur U Histoire et la Littérature de ’ Espagne pendant le 
moyen age. Par R. Dozy. Seconde édition augmentée et entitrement re- 
fondue (Kesearches in the History and Literature of Spain during the Middle 
Ages. By R. Dozy. Second Edition, enlarged and completely recast.) 3 vols. 
Leyden: Brill. 1860. : 


especially productive in this respect ; and, as was to be expected, 
the history of the Arabs, which is so closely mixed up with that 
of Southern Europe, has not been neglected, as the names of 
Dozy and Amari, the author of the Storia dei Musulmani di 
Sicilia, suffice to show. Many Arabic documents of high value 
have also been edited during the same period, such as the chro- 
nicles of Ibn el-Athir by Tornberg, the history of Ibn Khaldin 
by De Slane, and that of el-Makkari by Dozy and three other 
Orientalists; and a mass of information has thus been made 
accessible, by the careful and judicious study of which our his- 
tories of Spain, France, Italy, and the times of the Crusaders 
will be greatly emended and enlarged. The Arabs have 
been diligent and careful historians ever since they emerged 
from their native deserts and planted the standard of el-Islam 
on the banks of the Indus and the Guadalquivir. Histo 
and biography are two of the richest departments of their 
extensive and varied literature; and though in general deficient 
in critical judgment, they usually su the contemporary 
European writers in fulness and accuracy of detail. Indeed, we 
may safely say that no Christian historian of the middle ages is 
worthy of being compared with the Spanish Arabs Ibn Haiyan 
and Ibn Khaldin ; and it is a matter of the deepest regret that 
only a very small portion of the writings of the former should 
have been preserved. A solitary volume in the Bodleian library 
is all that remains of the Muktabis, whilst of the Matin not a 
single copy is known to exist. Still the materials for writing a 
critical history of Spain under the Arabs are ample; and, if the 
work is yet to be done, the blame rests on the shoulders of 
those who have placed implicit confidence in Conde, and at- 
tempted the task without a knowledge of Arabic, though that was 
obviously the only means of testing his accuracy and verifying 
his statements. 

Conde was the Von Hammer of Spain, with every fault of 
Von Hammer exaggerated, and a few additional ones. The 
blunders of the German scholar proceeded from a want of sound 
grammatical knowledge and from haste. We speak advisedly 
when we say that in the seven huge volumes which form his 
Literaturgeschichte der Araber there is hardly a name, date, or 
fact that can be used with safety, unless previously verified by a 
reference to some other authority, European or Arabic; whilst 
liis so-ealled translations are either mere travesties of the ori- 
ginals, or, which is as often the case, do not convey the faintest 
idea of their meaning. But what shall we say of Conde? Simply 
this—that his knowledge of Arabic was very slight indeed ; but. 
that, to use the words of Dozy, in the prefatory letter to the first 
edition of the Recherches, he made up, by an extremely fertile 
imagination, for the want of the most elementary knowledge; 
and, with unparalleled impudence, forged dates by the hundred 
and invented facts by the thousand, pretending all the while to 
translate literally from Arabic texts. This judgment may seem 
harsh to writers like Aschbach, Romey, and Rosseeuw St. 
Hilaire, and to translators like Mrs. Foster, who have all re- 
garded Conde as a master of his subject, and bepraised him 
accordingly ; but it is nevertheless a just judgment, and the evi- 
dence brought forward by Dozy is perfectly irresistible. Indeed, 
so clear is the case, and so unanimous the opinion expressed by 
those Orientalists who reviewed the first edition of the Recherches, 
that in his second edition Dozy has discarded nearly the whole 
of the polemical portion, with the brief remarx :—* Ce n’est pas 
que j'aie changé d’avis 4 ]’égard de Conde et de ses copistes, 
loin de JA; mais il me semblait superflu de revenir sur ce sujet 
aprés que de savants Orientalistes dont personne ne peut con- 
tester la competence, ont bien voulu déclarer en public que 
j'avais raison lorsque je soutenais que l’ouvrage de Conde ne 
mérite en aucune Seales la confiance qui lui a été trop facile- 
ment accordée. 

De Gayangos’ Histo the Mohammedan Dynasties in Spain 
—a of el-Makkari, with copious notes and 
dissertations—is in many points superior to that of Conde, but 
has, nevertheless, its serious defects. In the first place, there 
are entire periods ong ey it furnishes us with but vague 
and meagre information. Next, the translation is not always so 
accurate as could be wished. And, lastly, the translator has 
occasionally taken most unjustifiable liberties with his author's 
text. Thus, in vol. ii. p. 7 we find the year 983 as the date 
of the capture of Leon by Almanzor. For this error el- 
Makkari is not responsible; no Arabic author mentions the date 
except Ibn Khaldin, and he correctly gives 988. In fact, el- 
Maklkari says nothing whatever about the capture of the city, 
but de Gayangos has abridged what he found upon the subject 
in Conde, and coolly put it into the mouth of el-Makkari. Take 
another example. At p. 197 of the same volume, we read some- 
thing about the battle of Calataiiazor, which, strange to say, is 
not mentioned by any other Arab chronicler. Nor, if the truth 
be told, does el-Makkari even allude to it. His translator has 
again inserted an abridgment of a passage in Conde, who muti- 
lated the narrative of Lucas of Tuy, a Latin chronicler of the 
= century, and passed it off as a translation from the 
Arabic. 

After this fashion has the history of Spain during the Arab 

riod been hitherto written! But better things are in store 
for us. Reinhart Dozy, at once a profound Arabic scholar and an 
accomplished modern linguist, has long been engaged in studying 
the history of the Peninsula, and of these studies the Recherches 
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are but the first-fruits. The first edition was published in 1849, in 
one octavo volume; the second edition, in two volumes, is greatly 
enlarged by the addition of several extensive memoirs, and almost 
every portion of it seems to have been either retouched or 
wholly re-written. The Arabic texts referred to, and usually 
translated, in the body of the work, are all collected in an 
appendix at the end of each volume—an arrangement which will 
doubtless meet with the approval of those who are unacquainted 
with that language. 

The second volume is, we think, likely to prove the more inte- 
resting to the general reader; for, besides the famous memoir 
on the Cid, which has been translated into Spanish by Malo de 
Molina, it contains another, almost equally long and _ curious, 
upon the expeditions of the Northmen and the French Normans 
into Spain. The Scandinavian pirates—called by the Arabs 
el-Majis, “ fire-worshippers,” or “ pagans”’—commenced their 
predatory incursions as early as the year 844, and continued 
them at intervals, with various success, for a period of about 
four hundred years. Did our space permit of it, we could make 
many interesting quotations from this memoir, to show how 
Dozy discusses and elucidates passages from the Scandinavian 
sagas, and clears up points in the history, not only of Spain and 
France, but of Norway, and even of the Orkney Islands. We 
must, however, proceed to give some account of the contents of 
the first volume. 

This opens with a chapter entitled ‘ Studies on the Conquest 
of Spain by the Arabs,” which is divided into seven sections. 
The first section is devoted to the Latin chronicle commonly, 
though erroneously, ascribed to Isidore, Bishop of Beja, and 
written in bombastic and somewhat ungrammatical rliymed 
prose—a style of composition that was much in vogue in Spain 
about the eighth eentury. Dozy’s object in this chapter is 
chiefly to point out the immense number of errors and interpola- 
tions with which all the existing manuscripts of this work abound, 
and to give specimens of his emendations. The second section 
briefly characterises the later Spanish chroniclers, such as 
Sebastian of Salamanca, the Monk of Silos, Lucas of Tuy, and 
Roderic of Toledo, Dozy here shows that the oral tradition 
regarding the conquest of Spain had undergone great changes 
in the interval that elapsed between Isidore and Sebastian; that 
it had, in fact, been grossly and wilfully corrupted by the 
monkish writers in the interest, as they most erroneously fancied, 
of the Christian faith. Unable to comprehend the success of 
the Muslim arms against the professors of the true Catholic 
faith, they beheld in it a chastisement from on high, to 
account for which they think themselves obliged to paint the 
kings and people of those times as monsters of vice and iniquity. 
Witiza is represented by the so-called Isidore of Beja as a 
merciful and pious king, under whose rule Spain was happy ; 
whilst Sebastian of Salamanca depicts him and his nobles as 
given to debauchery, and irreligious in the extreme. Ber- 
mudo II., King of Galicia, was, according to the monk of 
Silos, a wise and just monarch, but suffered defeat at the hands 
of Almanzor “ propter peccata populi Christiani;” and yet 
the same individual is } ee oll by Pelagius of Oviedo as 
“ indiscretus et tyrannus per omnia.” ‘C'est ainsi,” exclaims 
Dozy, “ c’est ainsi qu’on tachait de justifier la Providence et de 
l’absoudre du reproche d’avoir laissé terrasser le Christ par 
Mahomet.” The third section deals-with the later Arab chro- 
niclers, such as the author of the Ahddith el-imdma wa’s-siydsa, 
or Traditions Relative to the ym and Temporal Power of 
the Caliphs, translated by De Gayangos, in his history (Vol. L., 
Append. E, and Vol. II., Append. A). This work Dozy proves 
to be a modern forgery, composed subsequently to the year 1062, 
but circulating under the famous name of the old historian Ibn 
Kotaiba, just as other spurious writings did under that of the 
still more celebrated and more ancient el-Wakidi. In fact, Dozy 
shows that none of the later Arab writers, such as Ibn Habib 
and Ibn ‘Abd el-Hakem, who derived their information from 
Egyptian and Syria sources, are at all reliable authorities on 
the Listery of the conquest of Spain; whilst the genuine Spanish 
traditions, on the contrary, if not deserving of implicit con- 
fidence, are at least worthy of a serious and careful examina- 
tion. To a translation of one of the most important of these, 
contained in a Parisian manuscript, bearing the simple title 
of Akhbar majmii‘a, or “ collected histories,” the whole of the 
fourth section of this chapter is devoted, ‘The fifth section 
treats of that famous personage, Count Julian, who, to avenge a 
private wrong, introduced the Arabs into Spain, and caused the 
tall of the Gothic monarchy. Masdeu, the uncritical author of 
the Historia critica de Espana, believing that the monk of Silos, 
who wrote at the commencement of the twelfth century, was the 
first to mention Julian, ventured to assert that no such per- 
sonage ever existed. We need not wonder at this, however, as even 
the Cid found no greater favour in Masdeu’s eyes. The fact is, 
however, that Julian is mentioned by name in the oldest Arabic 
annals. Even in the eleventh century, his name was attached to 
several localities inthe neighbourhood of Ceuta,andourauthor tells 
us that he left a son called Pedro, and that his grandson embraced 
Islamism and assumed the Mohammedan name of “ Abd-allah.” 
Bat, what is still more strange, Dozy believes himself to have dis- 
covered the name of Julian in the chronicle of the so-called Isidore 
of Beja, of whom it has been affirmed that he nowhere even alludes 
to him. In speaking of the heavy fine imposed by the Caliph 
Sulaimin upon Misa ibn Nosair after his return to Syria, the 


Latin author expresses himself as follows :—‘‘ Quod ille (namely, 
Misa) consilio nobilissimi viri Urbani, Africane Regionis sub 
dogmate Catholice fidei exorti, qui cum eo cunctas Hispania 
adventaverat patrias (i.e. provinces), accepto, complendum pro 
nihilo exoptat, atque pro multé opulentid parum (read parvum) 
impositum onus existimat.” It seems strange that we should find 
no mention in other writers, European or Arabian, of this Urban, 
this “vir nobilissimus,” who accompanied Misa everywhere in 
his expedition into Spain; and we foo therefore no hesitation 
in adopting Dozy’s emendation of Urbanus into Julianus, the 
manuscript difference between the letters urd and iuli bein 
slight indeed, particularly when we remember that in old 
writing proper names are not distinguished by a capital, and that 
the letter 7 has no point (wrb, 2udr). Dozy has, however, a 
farther emendation to propose. The words “ Africanw Regionis 
sub dogmate Catholice fidei exorti” might certainly mean that 
Julian was born in Africa, but Isidore knew something more of 
Latin than to construe erortus with the genitive. Instead of 
erorti, read exarci, i.e. exarchi—* exarch,” a title really borne 
by the governors of Africa under the Emperors of Constanti- 
nople. Ceuta, in fact, did not belong to Spain at the commence- 
ment of the eighth century, but had been a dependency of the 
Byzantine Empire since the middle of the sixth. Julian, there- 
fore, was not a subject of the Gothie monarchs of Spain, though 
he naturally cultivated their friendship, because he was sur- 
rounded by hostile races, and separated by a vast stretch of land 
and sea from his liege lord at Constantinople. From Julian 
Dozy passes to the sons of Witiza, who by their treacherous 
flight contributed to, if they did not actually cause, the defeat of 
Roderic at the battle of the Lago de la Janda, near Algesiras ;~’ 
and concludes the chapter with extracts from two Arab writers, 
relative to the distribution and tenure of the conquered terri- 
tories among the invaders. 

From the next chapter, which is a very long one, entitled, 
“Researches into the History of the Realm of Asturias and 
Leon,” we shail abridge Dozy’s account of the battle of Calata- 
flazor, because it furnishes us with a striking example of that 
wilful falsification of history, on the part of the Spanish chro- 
niclers, to which we have alluded above. Of this battle, which 
is unknown not only to the Arab historians but even to the 
monk of Silos, Pelagius of Oviedo, and the author of the Historia 
Compostellana, we find an account in the pages of two chroniclers 
of the thirteenth century, Lucas of Tuy and Roderic of Toledo. 
The story, as told by the former of these authorities, runs as 
follows. After the expedition of Almanzor against Compostella, 
in the year 997, Bermudo, King of Galicia, sent messengers to 
Garcia Fernandez, Count of Castile, and Garcia, King of Pam- 

lona, to implore their aid against this terrible enemy. The 
King of Pamplona sent the greater part of his army, and the 
Count of Castile came in person with all his troops. Thus re- 
inforeed, Bermudo proceeded to attack the Arabian commander 
at Canatanazor (or Calataiazor). Victory declared itself in 
favour of the Christians ; several thousand Saracens perished, and 
Almanzor himself would have been taken prisoner, had not the 
coming on of night favoured his escape. During the night the 
Arabs abandoned their camp, in which the Spaniards found an 
immense booty, whilst Garcia Fernandez pursued the fugit-ves 
with tremendous slaughter. On that same day a figure like a 
fisherman was heard on the banks of the Guadalquivir, near 
Cordova, chanting with a melancholy voice, sometimes in Arabic 
and sometimes in Spanish, the words :— 


En Canatanazor 
perdié Almanzor 
el tambor— 


that is to say, “at Calataiazor Almanzor has lost his drum!” 
Some of the townspeople went towards the figure, but as they 
came near it disappeared, reappearing in another place and 
chanting the same fanaa. We believe, adds Lucas, that this 
was the devil, lamenting the overthrow of the Saracens. As for 
Almanzor, from that day forward he refused all sustenance, and 
died on his arrival at the city of Medinaceli. 

The devil is, of course, indefensible; but will it be believed 
that the whole of this circumstantial narrative is a tissue of errors 
and falsehoods? Almanzor did, it is true, die at Medinaceli, but 
it was in the year 1002, at the close of a victorious expedition, in 
which he advanced not only as far as Calatafiazor, between Osma 
and Soria, but peftetrated far beyond it, to Canales and the 
monastery of San Millan, or St. Emilian, in La Rioja, to the 
south of Najera. As for the Kings who are alleged to have de- 
feated him, Bermudo of Leon and Garcia of Castile had died, the 
one three, the other seven years before. To make matters worse, 
the whole story is an anachronism. Lucas of Tuy places the pre- 
tended battle of Calataiiazor in the same year as the glorious 
invasion of Galicia by the Muslims, whicli terminated in the 
capture of the city of 8. Jago de Compostella, either forgetting 
or ignoring the fact that the invincible Almanzor survived that 
expedition for five years. The fact is that this battle is one of 4 
number of legends invented by the monkish chroniclers to save 
the credit of Spain’s patron saint, St. James. Those nearest to 
the time of the capture of Compostella, such as the monk 
Silos, content themselves with saying that the demon 
which had possessed Almanzor whilst alive, at last carried 
him off to his own place, to the inexpressible relief 


the suffering Christians. Gradually, however, they take courage 


to assert that St. James did not neglect to chastise the Saracens 
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for the insult offered him by sacking his church, but that he sent 
a frightful plague among them as they returned homewards, of 
which their leader himself died at Medinaceli. As the ball rolls, 
it increases in size. Another annalist discovers that the church 
was not plundered ; that Almanzor had the audacity to come up 
almost to the tomb of the saint, but recoiled terror-stricken by a 
sudden manifestation of the divine presence; and that of his 
whole army, not one survived to reach his native country. The 
credit of the saint being thus saved, the next step was to vindi- 
cate the nationai honour. First, the army of Bermudo is intro- 
duced as cutting up those who survived the pestilence; next, 
the pestilence is allowed to fall into the background, andwe see his 
soldiers massacring the Muslims, who are entangled amid the 
mountains and defiles of Galicia; and, lastly, we behold the 
unconquered Almanzor routed in fair fight by the united arms 
of three Christian kings! 

The remainder of the first volume of the Recherches is taken 
up with an essay on the history of some of the petty Arab 
dynasties in the north-east and east of the Peninsula; a number 
of very interesting geographical observations regarding some 
ancient localities in Andalusia ; a chapter on the invasion of An- 
dalusia by Alfonso, King of Aragon, in 1125; and another on 
the famous poem of Abi Ishak of Elvira against the Jews of 
Granada, of the Arabie text of which Dozy has been the for- 
tunate discoverer. In the city of Granada, under the sway of 
the Berber monarch Badis ibn Habbiis, the Jews rose to great 

olitical influence, so that Samuel ibn Naghdéla and his son 
Seas h successively held the office of wezir or prime minister. 
Having given offence to the latter, Abi Isha was expelled from 
the city, and retired to Elvira, where he planned a bloody re- 
venge. His poem, of which Dozy gives a translation, so stirred 
up the passions of the Mohammedans, that they assailed the 
palace of Badis, and murdered not only the unhappy wezir, but 
also about four thousand of his co-religionists, whose houses 
were given over to plunder. This massacre took place on 
Saturday, the thirtieth of December, A.D. 1066. 

Such is a brief sketch of the contents of these important 
volumes, a well-executed translation of which, by a competent 
scholar, ought, we think. to find many readers in England, 
where, notwithstanding all the researches of Dozy, Amari, De 
Slane, Reinaud, Weil, and other foreign scholars, the value of the 
Arab histcrians seems as yet to be far from adequately known 
or appreciated. 


DIPHTHERIA* 


PESTILENTIAL disease which is new, or which is believed 
to be so, always excites great alarm, because the imagina- 
tion is apt to exaggerate evils of which experience has not yet 
measured the extent, and for which skill has not yet provided a 
remedy. Since the disappearance of cholera, diphtheria has, for 
several years, been the principal source of apprehension. There 
seems, however, to be a mistaken notion generally prevalent as 
to the novelty of this disease, and as to the opinions of the 
medical profession on the subject. It is true that diphtheria, as 
an epidemic, is new to the nineteenth century; but M. Bre- 
tonneau, the first medical writer of the present day who drew 
attention to it, never considered it as a new disease, but at once 
identified it with a malady described by the Italian and Spanish 
physicians of the sieteonll century, which, again, is well known 
to have been no other than the “ putrid sore-throat”’ of our older 
English writers. Neither has there been much difference of opi- 
nion on this point among physicians in general. The chief diffe- 
rence has been as to whether diphtheria be an independent 
disease, or merely a modification of scarlet fever. It may 
not be altogether unprofitable to present our readers with a brief 
statement of the facts of the case, as established by a com- 
parison of recent investigations with the recorded observations 
of past times :— 

1. There is little reason to doubt that a description given by 
the ancient Greek physician Areteus refers to the disease in 
question. 

2. In modern times, the distase prevailed in an epidemic form 
in Spain, Italy, Sicily, and other European countries, in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. It visited England, France, 
Italy, Sweden, Holland, Germany, and North America about 
the middle of the eighteenth century, and then, in a great mea- 
sure, disappeared till about the year 1818, when it broke out in 
France, and continued to prevail, more or less, for some years. 
Within the last three or four years, it has been prevalent on the 
Continent of Europe, in Great Britain, in North America, and 
in Australia. 

3- It has been known by many names. Besides the technical 
appellations given to it by various medical writers, it has received, 
in England, the popular names of “ putrid sore-throat,” “ malig- 
nant sore-throat,” and ‘epidemic croup,” and in Spain that of 
garotillo, Lastly, in the year 1821, it was described by M. Breton- 
nean, of Tours, under the name of “ diphthérite,” or diphtheritis, 
which term having been found etymologically objectionable, has 
lately been exchanged for diphtheria. 

_4 Though it has prevailed epidemically only at particular 
times and at uncertain intervals, it has never ceased to show 


* On Diphtheria. By Edward Headlam Greenhow, M.D., Fellow of the 
Royal College of Physicians, &c. &e. London: J. W. Parker and Son. 1860. 


itself in a sporadic form—that is to say, scattered here and there 
among the population, like any other disease, and apart from any 
epidemic influence, 

5- The most remarkable feature of the disease, and that from 
which it derives its name of “diphtheria” (d:POepa, a skin), is 
the tendency to the formation of a false membrane, consisting of 
a peculiar exudation from the mucous surface of the throat, air- 
passages, and occasionally other parts of the body. This false 
membrane varies much in consistence, situation, and extent. It 
is sometimes confined to the pharynx and tonsils, and at others 
extends to the lining membrane of the mouth, or downwards 
into the gullet. Sometimes it affects the larynx, and even ex- 
tends into the wind-pipe and bronchial tubes. Occasionally the 
diphtheric exudation is present in the form of a few limited 
patches in the throat, or absent altogether in cases which, never- 
theless, are clearly attributable to the same epidemic influence. 
Lastly, the exudation may appear on any part of the body which 
has been denuded of its ple mg 

6. The frequent occurrence of putrid or malignant sore-throat, 
in connexion with scarlet fever, led to a long controversy as to 
whether these diseases were or were not essentially the same ; 
and, till lately, the balance of opinion had inclined greatly in 
favour of their identity. Renewed observation of malignant 
sore-throat, under its present name of diphtheria, has turned the 
scale in an opposite direction. We have now the advantage of 
knowing—what was not formerly well understood—that specific 
febrile poisons may be, and not veryunfrequently are, coexistent, 
and productive of their peculiar effects, in the same living system. 
This sufliciently accounts for the instances in which the symp- 
toms of diphtheria are combined with those of scarlet fever, while 
a careful observation of the separate diseases has convinced a 
majority of inquirers that they are essentially distinct. This 
conclusion is much fortified by the consideration that diphtheria 
is found to be frequently associated with measles as well as with 
scarlet fever, yet no one ever supposed that it was identical with 
the former. In truth, diphtheria, like cholera and other epi- 
demics, has a great tendency to impress some of its own peculiar 
characters on other diseases which are prevalent at the same 
time. 

We must now turn to Dr. Greenhow’s book, which “is 
founded partly upon the study of diphtheriain public and private 
practice, ate upon information obtained in the course of an 
inquiry into the causes, symptoms, and treatment of the disease, 
oa for the Privy Council, in the spring of 1859.” The writer 

8:— 

Being desirous that my book should contain as complete an account as 

possibie of the present state of professional knowledge on the subject of 
diphtheria, I have not scrupled, especially in the chapters devoted to the 
history of the disease, to quote freely from the authors whatever facts were 
suitable for my purpose, in every instance stating my authority for informa- 
tion not resulting from my own experience. 
Dr. Greenhow’s description of the disease is graphic and ac- 
curate ; the historical portion of his work displays much research 
as well as sound judgment, and his general conclusions appear 
to us to be well borne out by the evidence adduced. 

The question of the communicability of diphtheria is ably dis- 
cussed. To one unaccustomed to such inquiries, nothing might 
seem easier than to determine whether any epidemic disease 
were contagious or not, but those who are accustomed to such 
inquiries well know that few things are more difficult. M. 
Bretonneau, in common with many of the older writers, re- 
garded diphtheria as communicable, but only by means of actual 
contact with the secretions from the affected parts. This opinion, 
however, seems to be by no means accordant with more recent 
observation. Dr. Greenhow cautiously abstains from delivering 
a decided opinion on this point. He is, nevertheless, fully con- 
vinced that the disease is in some way communicable, and brings 
forward an interesting series of cases, into most of which he has 
himself carefully inquired, in support of this belief, from which 
we think few practical men will be inclined to dissent :— 

The preceding facts appear to demonstrate the communicability of diph- 
theria, though they do not show the manner in which the disease is con- 
veyed. It is, however, evident that diphtheria is much less contagious than 
either scarlet fever or small-pox, inasmuch as I have seen many instances 
where only one member of a family has suffered from the disease, whilst 
others have held free intercourse with the sick, and no cases have been ob- 
served in which there was the slightest reason to suppose the disease had 
been communicated otherwise than by direct transmission from the sick to 
the healthy. The contagion of scarlet fever may undoubtedly be conveyed 
from place to wer by means of clothing or other articles which have been in 
contact with the sick, but no such instances of the transmission of diphtheria 
by means of fomites* have come under my notice, neither have any such 
cases been related to me by other observers. (p. 148.) 

Dr. Greenhow also believes that diphtheria may be generated 
anew, under the influence of circumstances with which we are 
unacquainted, but not involving the agency of contagion. Here 
we entirely concur with him. Indeed, it has always appeared to 
us idle to deny the possibility of any contagious disease arisin 

independently of contagion. Such p fares must have etiginntel 
in the system of some individual, or it could never have existed 
at all; and, unless we suppose this individual to have been placed 
in circumstances in which no other could ever be placed again— 
a supposition to the last degree improbable—we do not see on 
what principle it can be denied that some other individual, placed 
in similar circumstances with the first, might be affected in a 


* Porous substances which are capable of imbibing and preserving the 
contagious principles of diseases are termed, in medical , Fomites. 
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similar manner thereby. The whole is contained in the common 
and true adage—* what has been, may be.” 

Dr. Greenhow has an excellent chapter on the seque/e, or after 
re mg of diphtheria, which are both numerous and re- 
markuble. They consist chiefly in an extreme degree of anemia, 
or bloodlessness—various forms of paralysis, especially of the 
muscles of the throat, causing difficulty of swallowing, and altera- 
tion, feebleness, or entire extinction of the voice—and impaired 
conditions of common sensation and of the special senses. He 
cites sone interesting cases of impaired vision as a consequence 
of diphtheria :— 

Mr. Dixon, who has seen several cases of impaired vision after diphtheria, 
in a note with which he has favoured me, says, that the impairment of sight 
was due toa loss of adjusting power. The sight was as good as ever for 
distant objects, but the patients either could not read at all, or very imper- 
fectly. He adds, that a low convex glass remedies the want of adjustment 
exactly as it does that defect in elderly persons. The correctness of Mr. 
Dixon’s view is confirmed by a fact mentioned by Mr. Gravely, of Newick, 
who says that a patient of his, a girl aged fifteen years, who could not see 
without them, was able to do needlework with the aid of her grandmother's 
spectacles. (pp. 229, 230.) 

A variety of important points connected with the causes, pro- 
gress, and pathology of diphtheria are fully illustrated by Dr. 
Greenhow ; but to enter into these would be to exceed our 
limits. On the subject of treatment, we can only say that we 
consider Dr. Greenhow’s directions as highly judicious, and as 
carrying with them the concurrence of the best and most expe- 
rienced practitioners. We may just mention that we entirely 
agree with him in his disapprobation of the indiscriminate appli- 
cation of nitrate of silver and other escharotics to the throat 
internaliy, and in his opinion that such applications ought to be 
confined to cases in which “ the diseased part is entirely in view, 
and surrounded by healthy tissue.” (p. 265.) 

In taking leave of Dr. Greenhow, we have much pleasure in 
stating that his work appears to us to be of sterling value, and 
to leave little to be wished for that is attainable in the present 
state of medical knowledge. It is both philosophical and prac- 
tical, and is in all respects creditable to the good sense, talents, 
and industry of the writer. 


THE MASSACRES IN SYRIA.* 


Fe Y contribution to the authentic history of those deplorable 
outbursts of fanatical hatred which took place in the Lebanon 
and at Damascus just a year ago ought to be welcomed as exceed- 
ingly valuable and opportune. As the prolonged term of the 
legitimate occupation of Syrian territory by the soldiers of 
France draws rapidly towards its definitive close, all who are 
interested in the affairs of the East cannot but speculate with 
anxiety upon what is to follow the retreat of the Imperial army. 
The practical answer to this question, for the moment, will have 
to be found in the attitude of strength which the Turkish autho- 
rities may be able to maintain when the armed protectorate of the 
Syrian Christians by the Western Powers is withdrawn from the 
soil of Asia. If the Government of the Sultan shows itself 
plainly unequal to follow up the stern and even-handed justice 
inflicted at Sennen by Fuad Pasha with measures adequate to 
the present even exceptional call for energy of demeanour, the 
destinies of Syria will undoubtedly fall into-other hands. If, on 
the other hand, it should be able to prove, by its self-suf- 
ficiency, that the prolonged presence of a Frank military police 
at Beyrout is henceforward as unnecessary as the Sultan’s 
Ministers have asserted it from the first to have been, the 
ulterior future of its Druse and Maronite subjects will long 
depend upon the sagacity and far-sightedness employed in con- 
quering the jealousies which led to the late struggle. To judge 
of the probability of either event, we should know as fully as 
esible the true colour of the circumstances under which those 
jealousies burst into a flame ; and as far as Mr. Farley’s observa- 
tions throw any light upon the case, they deserve both attention 
and gratitude. 
Lord Dufferin, as her Majesty’s Commissioner in Syria, 
appears to have been gradually but irresistibly forced, by such 
evidence as he collected upon the spot, into the belief that the 
main responsibility for the quarrel rested with the Maronites, 
and not with the Druses. Mr. Farley is at issue with Lord 
Dufferin on this point, and quotes the opinion of several Euro- 
ean residents in Syria as corroborative of his own. It must, 
owever, be said that Mr. Farley does not write as the most impar- 
tial of witnesses or arguers. Indeed, he is ready to advocate the 
cause of his clients against the most hostile array of facts that can 
be presented. Like Sir Andrew Aguecheek, he will have his action 
of battery against the Druses, if there be any law in Syria. 
Whac though the Maronites may have struck first, yet it is no 
matter for that. “A moment’s consideration would show that 
such a fact ought not to militate against them.” Insults, 
abuse, trespass, cattle-lifting, attempted spoliation of territory, 
highway robbery, and murderous burglary, are, on Mr. Farley’s 
allegation, the normal practices of the Druses of the Lebanon 
towards their patient and inoffensive Christian neighbours. Ifat 
last, finding that the law as administered between them could give 
no redress or security, the Maronites did rise, or intend to rise, 
and “strike down their tormentors,” are they to be condemned 
as ihe aggressors either * by the verdict of man or the justice of 


* The Massacres in Syria. By J. L, Farley. 


heaven?” In demurring to the propriety of any such con- — 


demnation, Mr. Farley does not mean to preclude himself from 
also traversing the facts. The American missionaries in Syria, 
as well as Mr. Cyril Graham, whose personal knowledge of the 
various populations of the Lebanon renders him a valuable 
authority as to the spirit animating both sides, are cited as givin 
the strongest evidence that the first and entire provocation on 
aggression came from the Druses. The reports of the British 
Consuls from 1858 onwards are much in the same tone, as quoted 
by Mr. Farley. Even in that year it was suspected that the 
Governor-General of Sidon, Khorsheed Pasha, was ready to 
connive at a general conspiracy to attack the Christians of the 
mountains. In the summer of 1859, the Maronites of the Anti- 
Lebanon petitioned the Turkish Government that they might 
be placed under direct Turkish rule, as the best protection 
against their marauding neighbours. The lenity of the assess- 
ment then levied upon the Druses by Khorsheed Pasha, as penalty 
and compensation for the burning and plundering of Christian 
villages, is put foward as indicative of the same criminal couni- 
vance on the part of the Governor-General. Growing insecurit 
and agitation, in the spring of 1860, are attributed by the Consul- 
General, Mr. Moore, to the gross laxity of the local authorities 
in leaving unpunished the most notorious offenders against the 
public peace. At last, in May, 1860, there is noted an almost 
daily occurrence of assassinations and reprisals. A memorial of 
the 2oth May, from the Christian inhabitants of the ruined dis- 
tricts in the Lebanon to the Pasha, accuses the Druses of in- 
tending to compass their total extermination, while it charges the 
Government with neglecting to punish or check in the smal est 
measure these continual outrages; and advises his Excele 
lency that the Christians are consequently about to take the 
law into their own hands. Ten days after the date of this 
memorial, the Governor-General proceeded in person from Bey- 
rout to the ‘Turkish camp at the foot of the Lebanon. The dis- 
charge of cannon which saluted his arrival was, or seemed to be, 
the signal for the outburst of remorseless civil war or unresisted 
butchery. That evening more than thirty Christian villages were 
in flames. Before the month of June was over, a hundred and 
fifty towns and villages, including Zahleh, Hasbeiya, Deir-el- 
Kamr, and the other principal Maronite dwelling-places, had 
been sacked and reduced to ashes with all the accompanying 
horrors of savage warfare. Ten thousand Maronites were 
reckoned as having fallen, and seventy-five thousand as bein 
homeless wanderers on the mountains. The Turkish Pasha ha 
looked on unmoved, and taken no active measure beyond that of 
here and there disarming the Maronites under promise of protec- 
tion, and thus virtually delivering them over, bound hand and 
foot, to their enemies. In one instance, a corps of Turkish 
soldiery were sent, on the urgent representations ot the European 
Consuls, to assist in the defence of the town of Zahlch; and they 
are said to have treacherously fired upon the Christians of that 
place, while in pursuit of the Druses, who had been beaten off and 
were flying towards the Turkish lines. When the mischief had 
continued without check for two months, Khorsheed Pasha inter- 
vened as a mediator, with the proposition of a treaty of peace 
between Druse and Maronite, on the simple and broad basis of 
absolute amnesty and oblivion. No claim was to be allowed, 
and no vengeance taken, for any act done since the commence- 
ment of the struggle. Any fresh breach of the peace was to be 
“immediately punished by the authorities.” ‘The relations of the 
two lately contending parties were to be again a blank sheet of 
paper, and impartial justice was to be thenceforward effectively 
administered to all alike for ever. The Druse and Christian 
Kzimacams of the Lebanon both signed these conditions, but the 
bishops and their clergy refused, as Mr. Farley thinks, rightly, 
to endorse by their acceptance the Turkish proverb quoted by 
Khorsheed Pasha—‘* What is done, is dene.” 

In the meantime, the news of the conflict in the Lebanon had 
travelled to Damascus, probably with many exaggerations as to 
the completeness of the extermination of the Maronite popula- 
tions. Mr. Farley quotes from various consular reports to prove 
how sensibly the enmity of the Arabs and other Moslems towards 
the Christian subjects of the Sultan in Asia has been growing 
of late years in virulence and intensity. The Djeddah murders 
of 1858 appear to have been received by the Mussulmans 
of Syria with the most unmixed approbation and emulation 
wherever they became known. Shortly after that tragedy, the 
European residents at Aleppo were secretly warned, by friendly 
notices, that a general massacre of Christians was about to take 
place, from which they would be wise to fly if they could. 
Throughout Palestine the hostile feeling duslened itself more 
strongly than usual.’ Mr. Farley’s pages contain a curious 
prophecy alleged to be preserved at Damascus, predicting the 
approaching downfall of the Mussulman Empire. Its authority 
had been already established by the partial performance of its 
predictions, in the conquest of Syria by Mehemet Ali, his 
defeat in 1840, and the character of the succeeding Turkish rule 
during the last twenty years. It declared that, in 1860, dis- 
turbances and highway murders through Syria should take the 
place of tranquillity. ‘* Charity will diminish, so that the non- 
Christian nations will be agreed amongst tiemselves and upon 
one side against Christianity ; the Christians will unite on the 
other side; there will be great massacres. France will then 
embark troops, which will land on the sea-coast near Mount 
Philistine.” The opposing parties will range themselves on 
Mount Lebanon and Mount Philistine. The Great King will 
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declare himself, in June, 1861, the defender of Christianity, and 
come with eighty-four armies of fourteen thousand men each. 
There will be religious wars, with immense slaughter on both 
sides, and varying success, for three years. The King of Egypt 
will persecute the Christians under his rule, till the King of 
Ethiopia, as their patron, ravages Egypt with fire and sword. 
In 1863, the Ethiop will beautify Jerusalem, and the King of 
Egypt will be slain near Aleppo. In 1864, there will be perfect 
ace at Baalbek and in Mount Lebanon, but at Damascus 
amine and slaughter. The Mussulmans will lay waste the holy 
laces, while the Christians destroy Mecca and the tomb of the 
rophet. The great Ulemas shall “ massacred, and the calls to 
prayer from the minarets abolished in 1866. Jerusalem shall 
then be rebuilt, and the government shall be in the hands of the 
Christians. There shall be peace, charity, and contentedness of 
rich and poor over the land for the space of a hundred and 
eighty-three years. ‘“ The living, when passing through the 
cemeteries, will call upon the dead to come forth and participate 
in the general peace and plenty.” In 2050, a fresh cycle of war 
and wickedness will commence, and Antichrist shall be born of 
a Bishop of Sidon and a Jewess of Capernaum. The prophecy 
at present goes no further. Its tenour proves that its origin is 
in the main Christian, although it is professedly preserved by 
the fatalist Mahometan priesthood of Damascus; but wherever 
and however circulated among Orientals, such a prophecy is 
clearly one which would tend actively to fulfil itself, by its opera- 
tion on the minds of those who received it as authoritative. 
Whatever causes, in fact, would explain its alleged popularity, 
would also operate to produce at Damascus that state of hostility 
and arrogance on the part of the stronger side which the news of 
the slaughter in the Lebanon readily fanned into a flame. Here, 
again, the shameless cowardice or connivance of the Turkish 
authorities allowed the perpetration of a brutal and one-sided 
massacre. Five or six thousand Christians were destroyed, and 
the chivalrous interference of Abd-el-Kader alone preserved the 
remainder. 


Such is Mr. Farley’s outline of the Syrian disturbances up to 
the time of the avenging mission of Fuad Pasha and the landing 
of the French troops, in fulfilment of the prophecy which their 
appearance not improbably first put into shape. Lord Dufferin’s 
investigations give the business (at least as far as the Lebanon is 
concerned) a very different colour. It became clear to him and 
to the majority of the other European Commissioners, that the 
real, as well as the ostensible provocation came from the 
Maronites, and not from the Druses. Lord Dufferin holds it 
proved that, for years before 1860, the Maronites had formed the 
resolution to drive the Druses out of the Mountain, and were 
working out this design when their plot turned fatally against 
themselves. The custom-house returns at Beyrout showed that, 
between 1857 and 1860, more than 100,cco stand of arms had 
been imported into the Lebanon by the Christians. The Maro- 
nite bishops were discovered to have been preaching underhand 
a holy war of extermivation. ‘he very proportion of the two 
sects in numbers points strongly to the probable aggressors—the 
Maronite population being to the Druse as more than three to 
one. ‘lhe behaviour of the stronger party towards the weaker is 
reported by Mr. Consul Brant to have become more intolerant 
and irritating year after year; and the assumption by their priest- 
hood of supremacy in the mixed districts is admitted as a fact 
even by M. Thouvenel. It is clear that the desultory assassina- 
tions which preluded the general outburst of hostilities were by 
no means all on one side. ‘The Druses were able to point to as 
many instances of unprovoked outrage in the earlier part of the 
transaction as their opponents. Mr. Farley’s laudation of the 
intrinsically inoffensive character of the Maronites receives a re- 
markable comment in the number, mentioned by Lord Dufferin, 
of murders committed by them upon men, women, and children of 
the Druses since the occupation of the Mountain by the Turkish 
and French armies. One hundred and seventy Druse lives have 
been thus taken, with few or no cases of reprisal. Notwithstand- 
ing the laboured attempt at exculpation in the letter of the 
Maronite bishops quoted by Mr. Farley, it is certain, upon Lord 
Dufferin’s showing, that they were privy to a most vindictive 
attempt to thrust upon Fuad Pasha the capital condemnation of 
some two-thirds of the whole adult male Druse population of the 
Lebanon. ‘The proofs of such a ruling spirit make it easier to 
believe the fact—of which not only Lord Dufferin, but every 
other English agent employed in the investigation of the dis- 
turbances appears to have been ultimately convinced—that the 
Druses were driven into the war by the fear of destruction if they 
remained quiet, and that the Maronites fully thought the hour 
of their own victory was come. 

Mr. Farley's tendency is to look at the whole question from 
the French point of view. He believes as firmly as M. Thouvenel 
or the Marquis of Larochejaquelein, that the Maronites are a 
legacy, or rather a continuing trust, left by St. Louis to Christian 
France, and entitled as Christians to a more special patronage 
than can be ciaimed by the Druses from any European Power on 
the ground of mere humanity or justice. Whatever encourage- 
ment or protection the Druses have received at the hands of 
England springs, on this assumption, entirely from an unjustifi- 
able spirit of antagonism to the influence of France, which 
otherwise would legitimately preponderate in Syria. There can 
be no doubt that the frequent and jealous interference of the 
European consuls in matters of internal administration has, among 


other evils, tended strongly to infect the various Syrian popula- 
tions with an intense belief in the innate rivalry of the Slane 
whose agents were alternately so active among themselves. The 
Druse chiefs confessed to Mr. Cyril Graham their expectation 
that England would be gratified at the diminution of the number 
of native Christians, as involving a diminution of the area of 
French influence. If the Maronites had been the conquerors in 
the struggle, some similar confession would probably have been 
made by them to the first French agent who inquired into the 
inducemenis of the affray. But Mr. Farley doubly begs the ques- 
tion, in assuming an originally greater right in France to exercise 
a constant power of interference and supervision, and in suggest- 
ing that the actual exercise of those functions on the part of 
England has been more selfish or more one-sided. 


The one point in which Mr. Farley and Lord Dufferin coin- 
cide is the absolute condemnation of the Turkish officers in 
command at Damascus and Beyrout at the time of the outbrea’s. 
Lord Dufferin was at first disposed to consider the Porte itself 
directly responsible for the disturbances in Lebanon, as having 
wilfully stimulated a chronic animosity, in the view of proving 
to the European Powers that the arrangements of 1845 for the 
autonomy of the Mountain were impracticable. It appears 
more probable that the Pashas of Sidon have been anxious to 
avail themselves of the shadow of irresponsibility with which 
that autonomy covered them, by prompting, or at least allowing, 
one party to give a severe lesson to the other at the cost of 
heavy loss to itself. Blind and bewildered as the Porte may be, 
it is at all events practically aware that one of its great dangers 
lies in the recurring application of the fable of the horse and the 
stag to the relaticns between itself, its subjects, and the Euro- 
pean Powers. It would never willingly give the opportunity of 
an indefinite interference, by re-opening a question in the solu- 
tion of which those Powers had already once before arrogated a 
share. Itis beyond all doubt that the Sultan and his imme- 
diate advisers were struck with unaffected surprise and conster- 
nation when the news of the Syrian massacres reached Constan- 
tinople. The only complicity which can be charged against the 
Porte itself is the immoral and suicidal indifference which it 
displays in virtually selling the Pashalics at the highest price to 
officials who have no sense of duty or of shame, and only at rare 
intervals a feeling of personal responsibility. 


JAVA; OR, HOW TO MANAGE A COLONY.* 


ie the present condition of Indian affairs, any work which 3 
to throw light on the best way of improving our Eastern de- 
pendencies—making them remunerative instead of burdensome— 
well deserves attention. The express object of Mr. Money’s book 
is to institute a comparison between English rule in India and 
Dutch rule in Java. The result is by no means favourable to our 
own nation, and is therefore the more deserving our attentive 
consideration. The fact that the English, while they held Java, 
applied their Indian system of administration, and failed there as 
signally as in the Presidencies, is not unfairly urged by Mr. 
Money as a further proof that our principles of government 
in the East are based on a false conception of the Oriental 
character. On the assumption that principles of political 
economy which are essentially true must also admit of uni- 
versal and unconditional application, we have expected to 
find among the uncivilized nations of the East a welcome 
for economical doctrines which only of late years have 
obtained a partial recognition by the most highly cultivated 
peoples of Europe. The theory of Free-trade according 
to the laws of supply and demand, however practicable 
amongst ourselves, where a spirit of competitive enterprise 
romotes commerce and prevents stagnation in the market, 
is utterly unsuited in places where the natural tendency of 
a subject race to combine against any innovation on their 
traditional customs—regardless or unconscious of their real 
interests—admits of no such correcting influences. ‘This was 
the fatal mistake which Sir C. Trevelyan made in his honest, 
but hasty and ill-judged schemes for the elevation of the 
native race. On a like false theory of political economy, he 
tried at a single step to raise the abject slave of past centuries 
to a level with the free-born European, expecting from the 
former that love of independence to which he was a total stranger, 
and to which both habit and constitution made him averse. ‘The 
bitter feelings engendered in the Madras Presidency between 
Europeans and natives by this summary attempt to sweep awa 
the old national distinctions—the one class finding itself 
suddenly depressed, and the other as unexpectedly exalted to an 
equality with, and sometimes even over the heads of its former 
masters—were oniy in part subdued by the happy recall of the 
author of this mischief. It proved, however, beyond all 
question, what great caution is required in our efforts to 
raise the population of India to a higher position in the rank 
of nations. The humanitarian advocates of India are prone to 
forget or ignore that the native has always been accustomed to 
obey the orders of a superior, and feels not the least bard+hip 
in doing so, provided the commands are not oppressive. “ When 
the late Governor-General of the Dutch East Indies, M. 
Rochussen, visited Bengal on his return to Europe, he is re- 


* Java; or, How to Ma a 4 Fy J. W. B. Money, Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law. Rie Lede: urst and Blackett. 1861. 
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ported to have said,” Mr. Money tells us, “that in Java there 
was no compulsion, but the natives were told they must.” Such 
an order of things, and no other, in their present state of back- 
br civilization, is satisfactory and intelligible to the Eastern 
mind. 

Mr. Money mainly attributes the present prosperous con- 
dition of Java to the introducton of the culture system by 
General Van den Bosch, Governor-General in 1830 :— 

He 9 arene to offer culture contracts on liberal terms, and large advances 
of public money without interest to the respectable European inhabitants of 
Java. His scheme resolved itself into making the crown cottiers plant such 
portions of the crown lands as were not required to grow rice for their own 
subsistence with the colonial products in demand in Europe, and best suited 
to the soil. He proposed to divide the profits of these more valuable crops in 
such proportions, between the grower and manufacturer and the Government, 
as to give the two former the larger share, leaving the Government a small 
direct profit on the culture, besides the large indirect profits certain to accrue 
from the prosperity of the inhabitants of Java. 

By the first contracts, the manufacturer was bound to deliver 
the whole produce of his mill to the Government at a fixed rate— 
viz., about one-third above cost price. A/terwards, he might 
either insist on the Government taking the whole, or on'y so 
much as would repay the yearly advance, and one-tenth of the 
original building advance. Thus, if the estimates proved correct, 
the contractor ought to clear one-third of his manufacture for his 

rofit. The original and yearly advance from the Government 
ing without interest, this surplus would be acquired by the 
contractor at the bare cost of time and labour. This scheme has 
succeeded so admirably in Java, that both the original and sub- 
sequent contractors have realized large fortunes, besides the 
increased revenue accruing to the Government. ‘lhe contracts 
can be renewed at the end of the term for which they were 
originally granted, or, with the consent of the Government, sold 
to a third party. In a tea-plantation of 400 bahns (600 acres), 
Mr. Money heard of the half contract for the remaining five 
years being sold as high as 30,000/. 

Mr. Money supplies us with some very interesting particulars 
with reference to tea cultivation in Java, where, under great 
natural disadvantages, it has been grown with considerable 
success. A market for its sale has been gradually created in 
Germany, where, in consequence of its cheapness as compared 
with China teas, it has found favour with the Germans, though 
its strong acrid taste makes it generally unacceptable elsewhere. 
In India, on the other hand, supposed to possess the best tea 
soil in the world, the difficulties thrown by our Government in 
the way of private enterprise have proved a serious obstacle to 
the formation of large and productive tea-farms. Hence, accor- 


tea per annum is all that English industry has produced in India, 
against two million and a quarter pounds per annum on the bad 
tea soil of Java, by Dutch industry and Government capital. 
There have been frequent complaints of late years of the in- 
sufficient number and over-payment of the Indian Civil Service. 


into precisely the opposite extreme. While avoiding the mistake of 
giving their officials a larger district than each can personally 
superintend, they have balanced the increase in their number by 
a diminution in their pay. With a single exception, “the area 
of a Regency (which seems to correspond with our Indian Col- 
leetorate) is seldom more than from twenty to thirty miles 
square, so that the district divisions of the Regency will probably 
only cover from four to five miles square.” It is possible that 
the pay of our Indian civilians, especially in the lower grades, 
might, without harm, be somewhat reduced, and their numbers, 
with advantage, be considerably increased; but it is equally 
certain that an underpaid class of officers, however large, would 
be a curse to the country, and by no means compensate by their 
numbers for the inferior position they would hold in the eyes of 
the natives. In this case, therefore, the conduct of the Dutch 
may serve as a warning rather than an example ; for though Mr. 
Money intimates that no more serious evil than a chronic state 
of debt among the Rutch civilians has been the result of this 
thrifty policy in Java, it would probably be productive of more 
serious evils with the more expensive habits of our own nation. 
The practice of appointing native deputy collectors, which was 
lately tried in India, but is now, we believe, discontinued, would 
probably be found bad economy, and in other respects open to 
grave objections. 

The manner in which rights of property are preserved in Java, 
and its transfer facilitated, is as excellent as it is simple. We 
quote Mr. Money’s own words :— 

The transfer of , both inter vivos and in succession, is admirably 
managed inJava. All nghts, both of pr and possession in land, are 
perfectly registered, with map-indexes and title teed. No transfer of, 
or succession to, land can occur but by public announcement and open chan 
at a sitting of the courts of justice, or, in the interior, in the presence of the 
resident and secretary. The transfer or succession is at once noted on the 
Dutch Register by the E an secretary, and the maps are altered in ac- 
eordance with the change. Till altered or impeached by a direct suit for that 
— the Register is conclusive evidence of both property and possession 
im the land as shown on the map, in the same manner as, in England, pro- 
bate is conclusive evidence till revoked. By this meansall transfers are neces- 
sarily notorious and easily taxed. 


Another point in which the Dutch in Java seem to have sur- 
passed us in Indiais the Public Works Department. Their system 
of labour-rent, consisting of one day in each week paid by each 
Crown peasant, has, of course, materially assisted them here. 
Their roads, which extend to all parts of the island, were origi- 


nally constructed by Marshal Daendels, Governor-General in 
1808, in two years, by forced labour, and, it is fair to add, at a 

reat sacrifice of life. Each road is double, and divided by a 

ank, sometimes with a Hibiscus hedge upon it—one side being 
for carriages, the other for heavy traffic and cattle—and either 
wide enough to admit three vehicles abreast. The horse-road is 
macadamized, and the other paved roughly with stone, like the 
old French chaussée, or unbroken brick. In India, where im. 
portant stations are frequently connected by barely the pretence 
of a road, and even that broken by chasms and quagmires, such 
helps to locomotion and trade would indeed be an inestimable 
blessing. 

Mr. Money has devoted the first two chapters of his second 
volume to an exposition of “criminal justice and police,” and 
civil a, in Java. It is gratifying to learn that the judicial 
and police systems still in use in the island were originally intro- 
duced by our own countryman, Sir Stamford Raffles, during the 
English tenure of Java, and, having been since slightly modified 
by the Dutch, give general satisfaction to all classes. The civil 
aor in Java is also based upon the principles laid down by 

ir Stamford Raffles, but has undergone much greater alteration, 
and now works extremely well. It must be confessed that, in both 
these respects, there is immense room for improvement in our 
Indian system of government. The new police force recently 
organized in Madras (and now being extended to Bengal), com- 
— chiefly of men from the disbanded native regiments, is 
ikely, we suspect, to prove more expensive and less efficient 
than the old local police whom they superseded. 

The Dutch military force in Java, though, like our Indian 
one, composed partly of Europeans and partly of natives, is so 
different in its organization as to allow but little comparison 
between the two armies. The care, however, which the autho- 
rities take to render the soldier's life as homelike as possible, to 
provide them with suitable amusements, and to keep from them 
the means of intemperance, may furnish a useful hint to our own 
Government on these points. Besides the privilege of a cottage 
and garden as a reward for good conduct, a canteen club in every 
garrison affords a pleasant place of resort to those of less domestic 
tastes and the unmarried. Every canteen has one or more 
billiard tables, a skittle-alley, library, &c., gratis. Unintoxicat- 
ing drinks are provided ad libitum at the lowest possible rates. 
Private theatricals, concerts, and balls are also encouraged 
amongst the soldiers. At the same time, while able to obtain a 
limited quantity of spirits at the canteen, everything is done to 
prevent the soldiers obtaining it elsewhere. Any private dealer 


ding to Mr. Money's calculations, about one million pounds of | liable to severe penalties if detected in supplying a soldier 


with any spirits whatever. 


Such comprehensive care for the 
comfort an 


welfare of the men is alike humane and sensible. 


|The habitual drunkenness, and consequent mortality, from 


which our armies in India have so terribly suffered, might 
assuredly be a good deal mitigated by similar wise measures. 


in tate | We trust, indeed., from an order published some months since 


by Sir Hugh Rove, relating to soldiers’ amusements, that his 
attention has already been turned to this subject. 

Mr. Money concludes his book by a brief summary of the 
various particulars: in which the Java administration shows a 


_ decided superiority’ to that of India. The last instance will per- 


haps be sutiicient to astonish the minds of those who have not 
studied the subject as carefully as our author. ‘The whole 
Java expenditure is, per head, double that of India, and yet 


| leaves a yearly net surplus of one fourth of the revenue, 


instead of a yearly deficit.” This is a telling fact, and one 
which those who administer our Indian territories should be 
able either to explain or disprove. There is no apparent reason 
why India, with ar: area of sixteen times, and a population of 
twelve times, that of Java and Madura, and equal advantages in 
soil and climate, should yet comparatively fall so far behind ber 
almost insignificant rival. Whatever the result of our Indian 
statesmen’s meditations on this subject, we think they will do 
well to study the valuable statistics on the present state of Java 
which Mr. Money has brought together in these volumes. Mr. 
Money deserves gre:it praise for the careful and diligent manner 
in which he has collected his materials, and the ability he has 
shown in condensing a mass of very various information into two 
moderate sized volumes. The book throughout is clearly and 
concisely written, arid cannot fail to be read with interest by all 
who feel the smallest concern for the welfare and prosperity of 
our Eastern possessions. If, in another edition, Mr. Money 
were to add a map of Java and its principal districts, it would 
contribute both to t:he completeness of the work and the con- 
venience of the reader. ; 


PROVE: &BS OF THE GERMAN JEWS." 


HE Jews, like tthe gipsies or the Parsees, are among the 
suriosities of ethnology. They have preserved for centuries 
their religion, their dialect, and their nationality, in spite of the 
influences which, in a hundred other cases, have sufficed in a few 
years to obliterate tiem altogether. Softer influences seem, how- 
ever, to be accomplis hing what the fiercest persecution has failed to 
do. Their national peculiarities have outlived the attacks of law- 
less power, legal rig our, and social exclusiveness; but they appeat 


* Sprichwirter wul Redensurten deutsch-jiidischer Vorzeit. Von 
Abraham Tendlau. rankfurt-arp-Main: Keller. 1860, 
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to be yielding to the gentler operation of kinder and more 
civilized treatment. The German Jews are slowly amalgamating 
with their fellow-countrymen, and more extensive intercourse is 
gradually effacing the apart | of their customs. It is time 
that archeologists should bestir themselves if they wish to save 
from oblivion these precious relics of the past. M. Tendlau is 
already known for his efforts to preserve to posterity some of 
the strange legends peculiar to his countrymen. The present 
work upon their proverbs and sayings is a suitable sequel to the 
last. Proverbs embalm the past history of a race more perfectly 
even than legends; for their significance is plainer, and in the 
— of being handed down they are less liable to change. 

ven in England, where our nationality is modern compared 
to that of the Jews, the vitality of proverbs is very striking. 
Such proverbs as “Good wine needs no bush,” and “ A peck of 
March dust. is worth a king’s ransom,” must have had their 
origin in times when English, as now spoken, would have 
scarcely been intelligible. 


Yet it is strange to observe how few of the thousand and odd 
roverbs which M. Tendlau’s industry has collected carry one 
ack into the past history of the Jews. In the long wandering 

which brought them from the Holy Land to Germany, they seem 
to have lost their proverbs on the way. The nickname of 
“a Titus,” which they give to every persecutor of their race, 
preserves their tratitionary recollections of a man whom all 
the world besides accepts as a model of virtue. The characters 
mentioned in Scripture occur abundantly in their proverbs. 
“Drunk as Lot,” “ poor as Job,” “treacherous as Haman,” 
" false as Laban,” are proverbs derived in no way from tradition, 
but simply from hearing Scripture read in their synagogues. 
The hypocrisy of Esau is quaintly recorded in the proverb “ Esau 
gives tithes of straw”—the story being that he tried to give his 
father a high idea of his piety by consulting him as to the duty 
of giving to the poor tithes of thrashed-out straw. A still more 
curious legendary proverb is that which sets up Korah as_the 
type of intense avarice. A German Jew says of a miser, “ He is 
a Korah.” A few of the proverbs—but they are a small propor- 
tion—go a step further, and commemorate personages whose 
existence is only attested by tradition. ‘ The patience of Hillel” 
is an adage that celebrates the virtues of a Jewish Rabbi who is 
said to have lived about thirty years before Christ. His legend is 
remarkable in that, among other things, it puts into his mouth 
a view of the essentials of morality very similar to that afterwards 
laid down by the Divine Author of Christianity. A Gentile is 
said to have come. to him, and demanded that, while he stood on 
one leg, Hillel sliould teach him the whole law. “ Well, my 
son,” said Hillel, ‘never do to others that which is hateful to 
yourself—that is the foundation of the law. All the rest is 
only commentary.” But the historical interest of these proverbs 
does not go beyond these few references to Talmudical tradi- 
tions. Occasionally, a curious exotie specimen of Gentile history, 
strangely naturalized, makes its. appearance among these legends. 
By help of the Arabic learning of Spain, the Jews have come to 
enteriain a great reverence for the wisdom of Aristotle, in spite 
of the Talmud’s habitual denunciations of Greek wisdom; and 
the vast majority of the Jews were accustomed to quote Aristotle 
us a very learned Jew. A still stranger case of naturalization is 
the cosmopolitan King Arthur, whose curious fate it has been to 
have been hero-worshipped by every other race more than by 
his own. The German Jews have not been behindhand in the 
general enthusiasm. The wealth of King Arthur’s Court is still 
a proverb among them, and there exists in German-Jewish—an 
uncouth compound of Hebrew and Low German—a poem in 
thyme upon King Arthur's Glories. ‘Their proverbial literature 
seems to have been by no means repulsive of foreign elements. 
Bits of French not unfrequently make their appearance, and add 
a new element of confusion to their barbarous patois. Schmues 
puriendis is their phrase for idle chatter and gossip ; of which 
schmues comes from schemtioth, Hebrew for ‘‘ talk,” and puriendis 
is a corruption of pour rien dire. 


Far the most striking aspect of these proverbs is not the his- 
torical, but the religious. If proverbs are any indication of a 
nation’s habitual occupatiens, the Jews for many centuries must 
have been more wholly given up to the ritual observances of their 
religion than the Pharisee in the parable himself. These sayings 
have constant reference.to something either in the law, or the 
commentaries, or the services of the synagogue. But they are 
by no means always respectful in their allusions. What our 
author calls the “ Folk’s-wit” of the German Jews seems to have 
been for centuries very familiar with their religion, and at the 
same time very critical. Anything very long and tedious is 
popularly nicknamed “a litany.” Any very foolish conversation 
goes by the name of “Sabbath-talk.” If a man praises his 
own actions or productions, his friends say of him, “‘ He says 
ki-tob thereupon "—ki-tob being the Hebrew for “ it was good ” 
in the text of Genesis—* And he saw that it was good ;” and so 
on through a whole string of instances. It used to be the habit to 
nickname a man upon whom, in the present day, we should serve 
an order of affiliation, “a green Messiah’’—i.e.,a Messiah in a 
hunting-dress ; but this appears to have been connected with the 
remains of a popular superstition rather than with any in- 
tentional irreverence. It had its origin, like the notion of the 
“incubus” in the Middle Ages, in the ingenious appeal 
to popular credulity made by ladies implicated. Many other 


references of the kind were rather familiar than irreverent. 
Two friends who are always together would be laughed at 
by the titles of two chapters in Exodus which are always 
read together in the yearly cycle. But if the two friends were 
of an unsavoury reputation, they would then be honoured by 
the titles of two of the least edifying chapters of Leviticus, 
which are also always read together. But the sentiment most 
strongly and constantly expressed by these proverbs is a horror 
of hypocrites and over-righteous men, the two ming by no means 
very strongly distinguished in a Jew’s mind. “The pig sticks 
out his foot to show that he is clean” is a pithy adage to 
designate the hypocrite that tries to put the best face he can 
be his vices—the pig gait in his cloven hoof, half the proofs 
of cleanness, but being numbered among the unclean animals 
because he does not also chew the cud. The following tradition 
~ the popular horror of the over-righteous in its strongest 
orm :— 

In Portugal there once lived a wealthy aged man. He had but one son— 
handsome, shrewd, well-taught. When he felt his hour draw nigh, he called 
the youth to him and said, “ Listen, my son! I leave thee a fair prope = 
land and money, so that with due economy there is enough for your w 
life. One thing only I charge you, to beware of the painted ones—of those 
who would be over-righteous above what the nature of man permits. Before 
men they are pious—in their hearts they have seven vices. ain, I say, 
take heed of the too pious, and it will go well with thee and thine for all 
time.” The father died. The son came to know a maiden, a poor orphan. 
She pleased him, and he married her. She was thrifty and modest in the 
sight of men, and they lived happily together for four or five years. One day 
the young man said to his wife, “Come, let us go into the streets and to the 
fair, and see what the land furnishes that is beautiful or excellent. I dare 
say I may buy you some pretty thing.” “No,” said she, “I will not go to 
the fair. “ It might well be that I should cast my eyes on some other man, 
or be the cause that some other man should cast his eyes on me, and so sin 
myself, or cause others to sin. No, I will not go.” The husband thought 
to himself, “ What, are you also a hypocrite ?” fie remembered his father’s 
last words, and went alone. About half a year afterwards he said to 
her, “I have important business, and must go on a long journey; be so 
kind as to make ready for me to go.” She did so; and the next day 
he bid her farewell. But no sooner had he ridden a few miles than he 
turned back and put up at an inn where he was not known. When it was 
quite dark, he crept back to his house, and by means of a second key that he 
had made, let himself in. He surprised her paramour in the house. As soon 
as she saw him she cried to her lover, “ Take your sword, and cut the fellow 
down.” But he contrived to escape. He rushed out of the house, but in- 
stead of returning to his inn he threw himself down upon the pavement, 
bowed down with grief, and at last fell asleep. That same night it 
happened that the king’s palace was broken into and some costly jewellery 
stolen. There was an alarm in the palace, and the king commanded to close the 
gates, and search the town from house to house. His servants hurried 
through the town, and soon found the wretched husband lying in the street. 
He was seized and shut up; and as, in spite of the torture, he would not say 
who he was and how he came to be lying in the street, he was condemned to 
death. But he thought,*‘I had rather die than own to my own shame. 
What is life to me ?” He was taken to the place of execution. The king’s 
confessor—a monk of eminence—walked beside him, and pressed him hardly 
to come into the bosom of the Church before his death, and so to die happy. 
He remained silent. The procession happened to pass by a dunghill that fe 
in the road, and round the edge of which worms were crawling. “Go round 
the dunghill,” cried the monk to the executioner, “go round, and don’t 
crush the worms.” “Ah!” thought the prisoner, “a hypocrite!” And he 
forthwith called to the officers, “ Stop! I will confess. I and this monk com- 
mitted the theft together.” The monk turned pale, but he was arrested, and 
together with the prisoner brought back before the king, and his cell was 
searched and the jewels found in it. Then the prisoner confessed that 
he had known nothing of the monk, but that when he had seen him 
so hard to himself and so compassionate to the worms, he had seemed to 
hear his father’s last words again, and had done what he had done. Therefore 
to the present day people say to hypocrites, to those who kiss their prayer- 
books and yet walk not honestly, Hi, ei, zertret mer die Wirmcher nit.” 
“ Ah! ah! don’t crush the worms.” ' 


The extreme devotion to forms, of which this book gives 
constant evidence, would naturally produce these over-pious 
votaries in great numbers ; and the pa mind seems to have 
preserved a special grudge against them. Under one of the 
proverbs the author tells a curious story of the intense super- 
stitions of which this prevalent hypocrisy was the immediate 
fruit. All games of cards are by the Rabbinical law placed under 
a curse, except during certain festive seasons. The sacerdotal 
authorities at Mayence, however, probably finding that the pro- 
hibition was not much regarded, were anxious that none of their 
flocks should suffer from the rigour of the curse; and yet they 
were fully resolved not to break the law. So they hit wae the 
ingenious compromise of writing the curse down as usual in the 
great book of the community, but purposely wrote one letter of 
it wrong. In that way they satisfied chepesioes it was deprived 
of its sting. 

These are a few specimens of the quaint anecdotes and sayings 
of which the book is full. The author has a peculiar aptitude for 
the task he has undertaken, not only because he is well versed in 
his subject, but on account of the affectionate piety with which 
he preserves every trait of the race to which he belongs, and for 
whose sufferin so keenly feels. He laments their fate as 

uliarly in Germany, for he thinks that the Germans— 
if any among Christian nations—ought to be drawn to his raee 
by a community of destiny and gi He cites against them 
Lessing’s saying, ‘“‘ German nationality is to have none.” Germans 
and Jews are to be alike found among all people—a people living 
apart, yet not a nation; and as Israel is the bearer of a heavenly 
kevelation, so Germans are a “ people-Messiah, the bearers of 
spiritual culture to humanity.” 
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THE RED RIVER EXPEDITION.* 


A SHORT time ago the central regions of the American 

Continent were most imperfectly known to the rest of the 
world, and but little curiosity was felt to learn more about them. 
When some attempts were made to’ interest the British public in 
the state of the Red Rivers settlement, and the alleged wrongs 
which that community suffered at the hands of the Hudson's 
Bay Company, few — here took the trouble to inquire 
whereabouts the Red River might be. The fact that its waters 
ultimately found their way to Hudson’s Bay was quite enough 
to show that it lay beyond the range of present or future civiliza- 
tion. If the settlers and half-breeds who had found their way 
to so remote a location were badly governed, the fact might be 
acer to them, but could no way concern the rest of the 
world. 


The rapid rise of great communities on the shores of the 
Northern Pacific—of all the great events of this century the 
one that will leave the deepest trace in the future history of 
the world—has, among its other immediate consequences, fixed 
general attention upon the condition of the interior of the con- 
tinent. When intercourse with the farther side of North 
America became one of the daily needs of the commercial com- 
munity on both sides of the Atlantic, a circuit of ten or twelve 
thousand miles by Cape Horn, or of half that distance by the 
Gulf of Mexico, was felt to be not merely a grievous incon- 
venience and a waste of capital—it was a slur upon the genius 
of a century whose especial triumph it has been to abridge 
distance, and to draw together the remotest parts of the earth 
by easy and rapid means of communication. The obstacles in 
the way of crossing the North-American continent, whatever 
they might be, lay within the territory of the two nations who 
were the best fitted to overcome them. ‘The interior of the 
continent from the Gulf of Mexico to the forty-ninth parallel of 
latitude belongs to the people of the United States—if it be still 
possible to give them that appellation. From the forty-ninth 
parallel to the Polar Sea is British territory. * 


The Government of Washington has shown no remissness in 
undertaking its share in the work. Repeated expeditions have 
been sent out to the Far West, and the results of those expeditions 
have been fully given to the world. The general conclusion to 
be drawn is easily stated. There is a barrier placed by nature 
in the central part of the continent which threatens to interpose an 
insurmountable obstacle to the maintenance of regular traffic, and 
especially to the construction of a railway, between the Atlantic 
States of the Union and the Pacific coast. This barrier is not 
found in the Chain of the Rocky Mountains—though this is an 
additional source of difficulty—it is mainly situated in the 
vast arid region which lies to the eastward of that chain, be- 
tween the thirty-second and forty-ninth parallels of latitude, 
or at all events very nearly to the British boundary. The 
breadth of this arid region, or American Desert, varies 
from 1000 to 1500 miles; throughout it arable land 
is found only in small and widely-separated patches, and perma- 
nent springs of water are extremely rare. It is true that at the 

resent time letters are regularly conveyed from St. Louis to 
Ban Francisco by a nearly direct route. This has been accom- 
plished by the construction of tanks at intervals, wherein rain 
water is stored for the use of the small number of men and 
beasts engaged in the postal service; but such an arrangement 
can never be made available for extensive traffic. Passengers 
continue to prefer the delay and inconvenience of two long sea- 
voyages, to the risks and hardships of a long land-journey 
through a region where there is no settled population, no 
food, and but scanty and uncertain supplies of water. If a 
railway were once made, the want of supplies might be 
got over; but a moment’s consideration shows that the 
difficulty, or, in other words, the cost of making a railwa 
through a thousand miles of desert must render the attempt all 
but hopeless. It was only after the failure of the attempts to 
find a teasible railway-line farther south, that people began seri- 
ously to consider whether a more practicable route might not be 
found in British territory. At first sight some obvious objec- 
tions were apparent. The climate for at least half the year was 
known to be extremely rigorous ; the highest part of the Rocky 
Mountains was believed to lie north of the boundary line; and 
the British settlements on the Pacific coast were of little im- 
rtance in themselves, and inconveniently distant from San 
we. nally the capital of the gold region. On the other hand, it 
was known that even if the climate were inhospitable, the land 
was not unproductive ; cultivation to a limited extent had been 
carried on at the Hudson’s Bay Company's posts up to the very 
base of the mountains ; and it was rightly thought that the pos- 
sibility of crossing the chain by a road or a railway should not 
be laid aside without actual examination of the ground. 

After a long period of utter neglect, British America suddenly 
became in this manner an object of general interest. Rational 
men saw that there were good reasons for thorough inquiry. 
Irrational people, and especially the tribe of railway speculators, 
did not wait for inquiry, and at once believed all that they wished 
in regard to the almost unknown region between the great Ca- 


* Narrative of the Canadian Red-River Exploring Expedition of 1857, 
and of the Assinn:boine and Saskatchewan Exploring Kxpedition of 1858. 
By Youle Hind, M.A., F.B.G.S., &. &e. 


nadian Lakes and the Pacific. A Committee of the House of 
Commons was assured, in 1857, by gentlemen of great weight 
and consideration in Canada, that there could be no difficulty in 
carrying a railway from Lake Superior to Red River, and trom 
thence to the Rocky Mountains, and at least one scheme for 
such a railway proposed to carry it for hundreds of nfiles over 
territory that had not in this century been traversed by white 
men. 


Nearly at the same time, and independently of each other, the 
Government of Canada and the Colonial Department in Downing- 
street sent out exploring expeditions to examine and report upon 
the country over which, if the proposed line of communication 
across the continent should lie finder British territory, it must 
eventually be carried. In sending these two expeditions at the 
same time there was not such a waste of resources as there would 
at first sight appear, though it might have been well if some 
farther concert had existed in regard to the precise objects of 
each expedition. The Far West was vast enough to leave room 
for more than two parties of explorers, and the scope and objects 
of the expeditions were different enough to prevent them from 
clashing. In neither case was the vision of a future rail- 
way the exclusive object in view. The Canadian Govern- 
ment had to satisfy the anxiety which had arisen in Ca- 
nada for additional room towards the westward, apace 
towards the Red River Settlement, and the impatience whic 
was there felt at the presence of the Hudson’s Bay Company in 
those still more distant regions, not yet indeed wanted, but 
which, at some not distant future, may be occupied by the in- 
creasing tide of colonization. The British Exploring Expedi- 
tion, on the contrary, was mainly directed to gain further know~ 
ledge of the chain of the Rocky Mountains. Mr. Labouchere, 
then Secretary of State for the Colonies, did, indeed, direct the 
expedition sent out under Mr. Palliser to examine a part of the 
country lying between Lake Superior and Lake Winipeg, which 
has hitherto been the main obstacle to easy communication be- 
tween Canada and the interior, and in that part of their route 
the two parties of explorers went over a good deal of the same 
ground. ‘This has at least the advantage of enabling us to com- 
pare the somewhat sanguine opinicns of the Canadian travellers 
with the more sober and dispassionate conclusions of their 
British predecessors. Whatever results may finally be derived 
from these expeditions, we are not likely to hear again the com- 
plaint of want of information respecting British America. The 
tinal reports of the Palliser Expedition will, it is said, be soon 
given to Parliament; and inthe meantime, we have most ample 
materials in respect to the territory between Lake Superior and 
the lower course of the Saskatchewan River, measuring roughly 
about 120,000 square miles. 


It is now nearly a year and a half since we noticed the first 
Blue Book in which the proceedings of the Canadian expedition 
during the season of 1857 and part of 1858 were published for the 
benefit of such members of Parliament and other curious persons 
as might be inclined to disentangle a good deal of valuable infor- 
mation from a strangely obscure and intricate collection of official 

upers. At that date, the original director had been replaced by 

rofessor Hind, of Toronto University, a man of science, and, as 
it would seem, a not unskilful writer. During the past winter 
the history of the expedition has been continued in a second 
Blue Book, altogether from the pen of Professor Hind ; and the 
same writer has finally presented his materials to the public in 
the more attractive form of two handsome illustrated volumes. 
Mr. Hind has evidently aimed in his book, as well as in his 
reports to the Canadian Government, at making his account of 
the country which he traversed absolutely complete, by compre- 
hending not only everything ascertained by himself or the 
members of his party, but all the materials he has been able to 
get together from whatever sources. He has thus collected 
a considerable mass of information, for the most part useful 
and reliable, but in so doing he has sacrificed to some extent 
the interest of his book. Nine readers out of every ten 
will skip the chapters in which Mr. Hind endeavours to cram 
them with useful knowledge, while they will read with interest 
his account of what actually happened to himself and his com- 
panions. They would have been still better content if he had 
not too often interrupted his narrative by references to the pre- 
vious or subsequent proceedings of the expedition. 


It is another objection to the attempt of a traveller to deal 
with every imaginable topic connected with the country he has 
visited, that, if not a Humboldt, he is pretty sure to be led into 
errors and positive blunders when he attacks subjects with which 
he has no special acquaintance. There is a great deal of really 
valuable matter in Mr. Hind’s book, but every now and then he 
shows very clearly that he has got beyond his depth, while he 
does not attenuate the errors into which he falls by a judicious 
display of caution and diffidence. Thus, his disquisition upon 
the climate and meteorology of Red River and the adjacent 
territory is not only full of errors of theory, but ke has 
been unlucky in his arithmetic to an extent that is sur- 
prising in a writer of his general ability. In seeking to 
mitigate the unfavourable conclusion that would be drawn 
as to the extreme severity of the winter climate from 
observations taken in 1855—56, he miscalculates the mean of the 
winter observations of 1857—58, making it—2°87, instead of 
-7'27; and in another sentence he treats -2°87 as though it 
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were+ 2°87, thus making out the winter mean more than ten 
degrees higher than it actually appears to be from the observa- 
tions. If this were the- place to discuss the matter in detail, it 
would be necessery to show that the separate monthly means (so 
far as the published observations make it possible to test them) 
have all n miscalculated, and also that the observations 
themselves are open to question. The general result, however, 
of all the observations taken at Fort Garry, and at Carlton 
on the Saskatchewan, is to show that the winter climate of the 
interior of the continent is far more severe than had pre- 
viously been supposed, and that Dove's excellent ma 
have greatly understated the real intensity of the cold. 
It now appears that in the latitude of Brussels the mean winter 
temperature of the centre of North America is very nearly forty 
degrees of Fahrenheit below the freezing-point, and that a 
degree of cold intense enough to freeze mercury is by no means 
rare, It might be expected that the cold would increase in 

proaching the Rocky Mountains. The contrary is the case. 
a across that great barrier the influence of the coast climate 
is sensibly felt, and in seeking for a milder temperature it is 
quite as effectual to travel due west as due south. 

Allowing for a perceptible bias on Mr. Hind’s sanguine esti- 
mate of the capabilities of the Red River country, and the valley 
of the Assinniboine, there seems to be no reason to doubt that a 
vast area of land available for settlement exists in that region. 
All that is wanting is an adequate motive to tempt settlers to go 
there. But so long as equally good land, comparatively easy of 
access, and enjoying a much better climate, is to be had both in 
the States and in Canada, it is not easy to see where the motive 
is to be found. The case would be otherwise, no doubt, if a rail- 
way, or even a good cart-road, were carried across the continent. 
A limited amount of settlement in favourable spots near to the 
road would then ensue. 

After reading all that Mr. Hind has written, either from his 
own observation or from the reports of others, respecting the 
main question which the Canadian expedition had to solve— 
the possibility, that is, of making an available road for direct 
communication between Canada and Red River—our opinion 
remains pretty nearly what it was when we noticed the first 
report of the expedition. ‘The plan suggested by Mr. Dickenson 
in the appendix “to the present work would probably be a 
decided improvement upon the present canoe route, but 
the estimated cost is ludicrously disproportioned to the 
work to be done. Mr. Dickenson must be a v rash 
man if he is prepared to contract with the Genaiten Gettta: 
ment to carry out his own plan for ten times the amount 
of his estimate. Mr. Hind should know enough, from the 
accounts of his own expedition, of the cost of maintaining a com- 

ratively small party in a country utterly without resources, to 
sae prevented him from indorsing so delusive an expectation 
as that of being able to make 145 miles of road through an unin- 
habited country, and half the way through swamp, for 25001, 
even with the liberal addition of 1500/. for “ engineering and 
contingencies.” Supposing, however, that this plan were carried 
out, and that, with many shiftings from one vehicle to another, 
it were possible to transport passengers from Lake Superior to 
Red River in six days, is it not evident that the road ultimately 
adopted must be that which, though it happens to lie within 
American territory, nature herself has pointed out? To cross 
the rocky ridges, lakes, and swamps that lie on the British side 
of the border, travellers would, at the very best, have to jolt in 
waggons over a rough road—then to be shifted to open boats, 
walking the portages—then to a steamer, from which, with an 
interval, they would be shifted to another steamer—and then, 
again, to a waggon for another hundred miles of jolting; while, 
if they choose to avail themselves of American territory, where 
no physical obstacle prevents the making of a railway, they will 
reach their destination from Fond du Lac, the western extremity 
of Lake Superior, in about thirty hours, or less, of railway tra- 
velling. Ig is so obviously the interest of both communities to 
facilitate the construction of a joint international road across the 
continent, that it is impossible that official timidity or jealousy 
on either side should long — it, if, as we believe, the time 1s 
Sapa when the need will be sufficiently felt to justify the 
outlay. 


RAINE’S HISTORY OF BLYTH.* 


T= name of Raine is in itself a sufficient guarantee for sound 
scholarship and archeological knowledge. We have great 
pleasure in recommending to our antiquarian readers the volume 
now under review as one of the best parochial histories that have 
fallen under our notice. We have often on former occasions 
inted out the great importance of the study of local archeology 

y the clergy in particular. Mr. Raine’s researches into the 
antiquities of his own parish seem to us almost a model of what 
such historical monographs ought to be. The author has kept 
the proper mean between a too jejune conciseness and that pro- 
lixity OF discussion and quotation which is the bane of some 
similar compilations. Hence the volume, though printed in the 
inconvenient quarto form which seems to be thought most suit- 


* The History and Antiquities of the Parish of Blyth, in the Counties of 
Nottingham and York. With Introduction, Notes, and Appendix of Docu- 
ments. By the Kev. John Raine, M.A., Vicar of Blyth, end formerly Fellow 
of Trinity College Cambridge. Westminster: Nichols. 1860, 


day, the amount of spiritual provision made for the 
by such minster-churches 


able for antiquarian subjects, is not half so thick or cumbrous as 
(for instance) the History of Ewelme, which we reviewed some — 
time ago. It would have been still better, in our opinion, had 
the author chosen the octavo form for his book. A work of 
reference is just as useful in octavo as in quarto, and for perusal 
the smaller size is a hundred times more convenient. 

Mr. Raine begins his task ab ovo, and describes in a valuable 
introductory notice the geology and the physical geography of 
the northern part of the county of Nottingham in which his 

ish is situated. The district is not particularly interesting. 
he hills, of New Red Sandstone, are low and indistinctive—the 
streams slow and sluggish. But the timber is fine; and the 
“Cars”—that is, low level extents of alluvial land—are a 
peculiar feature. These are sup to be the bed of an im- 
mense lake or estuary connected, in some remote time, with the 
Humber or the sea. Their soil, we are told, is a black bog, full 
of the trunks of fallen trees, generally oak, pine, or yew.. Mr. 
Raine compares with it the tract of land between Canterbury and 
Pegwell Bay, near Ramsgate, which was once an arm of the sea, 
and to which the Isle of Thanet once owed its insulamty. The 
recent discovery of coal at Shireoaks by the Duke of Newcastle. 
is of too much interest to his neighbourhood to be passed over by 
our author. He gives a full description of the strata which were 
pierced in this arduous undertaking. The upper beds of sand- 
stone and red marls were found to attain a depth of 60 feet. 
Below them came two beds of magnesian limestone, the yellow 
and the blue, measuring 54 feet and 20 feet respectively. Under 
these lies a depth of 33 feet of blue shale, resting upon a soft 
gritstone, only 5 feet thick. The boring had then reached the 
coal measures, which are banded with ironstone. The first thick 
coal was cut at the depth of 346 yards. The seam was found to 
be 4 feet 6 inches thick, and of good quality. It is identified 
as the “‘ Wathwood coal” of the Derbyshire and South Yorkshire 
coalfields. 

Leaving geology for history, Mr. Raine finds numerous British 
names of places in this district. He instances the rivers Von, 
Trent, and Derwent; the brooks Maund, Idle,and Meaden; and 
the hill Bersetlaw— meaning the “sloping” hill. Bersetlaw, or Bas- 
setlaw, gives its name to the hundred ; and its sense is preserved 
in the technical expression, of the basset-edge in working stone 
from the pit, still used by quarrymen in the district. The 
derivation of the word York itself is curious. It comes from 
the original Caer Eabhruc, having passed through the Roman 
Eboracum, the Anglo Saxon Eoforwic, and the Danish Jorvic, 
to its modern form. Blyth itself is ~ 1 to be a British 
word; but no meaning can be assigned to it. Our author 

roceeds to notice the Anglo-Saxon names inherited from the 

ercians, and then the Danish forms which are so common in 
his part of England. At the time of Domesday, North Notting- 
hamshire was chiefly unenclosed woodland. Every town or 
village had a large “ pasturable wood "—sylva pastilis—adjoining 
it. These tracts were ually “essarted,” or reclaimed; but 
Sherwood Forest, which in the time of Henry II. was twenty- 
five miles long by seven or eight broad, was unenclosed till a late 
period. If, however, the popular traditions of Robin Hood are 
in any de to be trusted, the district of woodland known as 
Sherwood Forest must be widely extended, so as to embrace a 
large portion of the neighbouring county of Derby. 

We do not mean to weary our readers with many details from 
the special history of Blyth, which are, of course, far less inte- 
resting to persons unconnected with the place than the more — 
general matters which we have already touched upon. Mr. 
Raine, who is exceedingly fortunate in the abundance of materials 
ready to his hand, pursues, with true antiquarian relish, the 
manorial changes of the several honours, or estates, contained in 
his widely-spread parish. Almost every family which has becn 
conn with Blyth, Bawtry, Tickhill, or the other townships, 
from the time of the first Norman Lord, Roger de Builli, to our 
own day, has its pedigree duly traced in the pages before us. It 
is not every parish that can boast of one, if not two, castles, an 
alien priory, a public tournament-ground, an archiepisco 
palace, and other institutions, besides its parochial church. Other 
parish historians, when they contemplate the poverty of their 
own subjects, may reasonably envy Mr. Raine, who has to tell 
his readers of the fortunes and sieges of the great Castle of Tick- 
hill, with its Chapel Royal of Queen Eleanor within its walls— 
of the church and castle of Blyth—of the foundation of the Bene- 
dictine alien Convent at Blyth by Roger de Builli, its charters, 
and privileges, and ions, and taxations, and at last its dis- 
solution—of the palace of the Archbishop of York at Scrooby— 
and of a host of town- 
ships. Referring the professed anti to Mr. Raine’s pages 
forall this, we will merely select a roa ap Ae matters for notice 
which struck us on perusing the volume. f 

We remark that our author, when mentioning the name of 
Misterton, an adjoining parish—which is called in Domesday 
Minster-Reyton—observes, that “the prefix minster carries us 
back to a period of remote antiquity, antecedent to the formation 
of the present parochial system, when the church at Misterton 
was the only church throughout a large district in which the 
ministrations of religion could be obtaimed.” We should have 
been glad had so competent an antiquary enlarged a little on 
this subject. It would be most curious to ascertain, from Domes- 
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The siege of Tickhill by the famous Bishop Hugh yk are. of 
Durham, in 1194, gives occasion for a biographical sketch of 
that warlike prelate. Not content with his dignity as Count 
Palatine, Pudsey purchased of Richard I. for 11,000/. (an 
enormous sum in those days) the Earldom of Northumberland 
for his life, and the shire of Sadberge in perpetuity for his see. 
Wendover shall tell us the King’s somewhat poor jest thereupon. 
“ Versum est omnibus in miraculum videre Episcopum gladio 
militari accinctum de veteri Episcopo novum Comitem factum. 
Hugo de Puzaz emit sibi et ecclesie suw Northumbria Comitatum 
in vita sua. Quo gladio cincto rex cum cachinno astantibus 
dixit: Juvenem feci Comitem de Episeopo veterano.” The 
Earldom of Sadberge continued, says Mr. Raine, “in the See of 
Durham from that day till the time of the late Bishop Van 
Mildert, the last Bishop of Durham who, as Count Palatine and 
Earl of Sadberge, received, on entering his diocese at Croft 
Bridge, suit and service as lord paramount from the Lady of the 
Manor of Sockburn, was welcomed by the congratulations of 
the mayor and corporation of the city in their town hall in his 
attire of a temporal peer with a sword at his side, and in after 
life urge | opened the proceedings of the assizes with the 
judges on each side of him as custos rotulorum of the county 
palatine.” Had Sir Maurice Berkeley made good his claim to 
the barony of Berkeley by tenure, who can tell whether the 
legal representative—perhaps the secretary—of the Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners might not have proposed to take his seat 
in the House of Lords as Earl of Sadberge ? 


The Benedictine house at Blyth was an alien monastery. It 
is described as “a cell of the abbey of St. Katherine at Rouen, 
in Normandy.” It was a common practice of the great barons 
in the age immediately following the Conquest to give manors, 
with or without convents upon them, to the great foreign monas- 
teries. Of course, a Contest of jurisdiction soon arose between 
the foreign abbeys and the English diocesans ; and we have, in 
1260, the Archbishop of York threatening with excommunication 
the Prior of Blyth if he should obey a certain mandate of his 
regular superior, the abbot of Rouen. These alien houses were 
never in favour with the English sovereigns, and were the first to 
fall. Edward II. compelled them all to pay arent. Edward III. 
appropriated all the pensions or subsidies which they used to pay 
to the mother-churches abroad; and, at a later period of his 
reign, seized their property altogether, and exercised their 

atronage. Iu 1402 the House of Commons petitioned Henry 
Tv. to resume all alien priories that were not conventual. In 
the fourth year of Henry V. all the dative alien priories were 
dissolved and granted to the Crown. Blyth, being a conventual 

riory, survived till the dissolution of the smaller religious houses 
by Henry VIII. Mr: Raine has been fortunate in finding an 
“extent,” or report of certain royal commissioners in 1379 as to 
the receipts an vay gem of the house at Blyth. From this 
a clear idea may be formed of the “corrodies” and pensions 
chargeable upon the income of the fraternity; and Mr. Raine 
dwells, with pardonable fervour, on the hospitalities and charities 
and peaceful religious lives of his predecessors at Blyth. 


The present church of Blyth is only a fragment. Originally 
it contained both the monastic and the parochial churches under 
one roof. The full plan comprised an apsidal choir, used by the 
brethren, a central crossing and transept, and a nave of seven 
bays with narrow aisles. All this was of Norman architecture. 
About 1250 the nave received a vaulted roof of the next style; 
and the Norman south aisle was rebuilt soon afterwards on a 
larger scale, and with a considerable breadth, to serve as the 
parish church. It may help to the better understanding of the 
ground plans of some similar churches to remember that, at Blyth, 
the monks’ choir extended across the transept some distance 
down the nave, where there was a screen, which, being continued 
across the south aisle, marked off the much smaller choir of the 
parochial church. A western tower was added about the middle 
of the fifteenth century. At the dissolution of monasteries, or soon 
afterwards, all the eastern part of the church was destroyed. 
Nothing now remains but the nave and its aisles. The parish altar 
still occupies its old place at the east end of the south aisle; 


and the eastern bay of the nave itself, and of its north aisle, is | 


walled off from the rest of the church and converted to some 
secular use by the proprietor of the neighbouring mansion. We 
can sympathize with the vicar’s indignation at this needless dese- 
cration. There can be no doubt that the recovery of these 
portions of the interior would make the building more fit for its 
present purpose as a parochial church, although the removal of 
the ple’s altar from its old place would be, in an archeolo- 
gical sense, to be regretted. Our author does not pretend to be 
more than human, and his complaints that all his efforts for the 
restoration of his church have been frustrated are loud and 
urgent. We do not know that these sparks of real feeling are 
any blemish to the book. On the contrary, they somewhat 
valete the dryness of the purely antiquarian matter. So, too, it is 
not unpleasant to see the vicar’s indignation at the whole system 
of moduses in lieu of tithes. It seems that, while all the 

at tithes of the parish go to Trinity College, Cambridge, 
the vicarial tithes would be no bad endowment for the 
incumbent were it not that on many estates a small modus has 
by custom become substituted for the tithe. Mr. Raine’s pre- 
decessor failed in legal proceedings against what our author calls, 
in spiteful capitals, the “‘monster modus of Great Hodsock.” 
This township, containing 2252 acres of land, and which ought 


to produce, in small tithes, atleast 250/..a year, brings the cheated. 
vicar nothing more than a paltry modus of gs. 4d. Who can 
wonder at his complaints, when he has such a grievance as this? 
However, he good-humouredly quotes Burke’s translation of the 
line of Horace—Est modus in rebus, sunt certi denique fines— 
“There is a modus upon the estate, and fines certain ;” and 
exclaims, ‘‘I gladly quit this noxious air for a more wholesome 
and invigorating atmosphere.” 

We can only give two or three more scraps. Blyth was a 
stage upon the great north road; and the tavern-bill of Robert 
de Insula and Richard Claxton, Bishop and Prior of Durham, at 
the Angel Inn, Blyth, on their journey from London in 1274 
has been fortunately preserved. It is as follows: “In pane, 10s.; 
in cervisia et vino, 33s. 5d.; in coquina, 27s. 53d.; in prebenda,, 
feno, et litera, 18s. 9d.” In 1660 we find a Puritan clergyman 
christening his son by the name Oliver Ben-oni-jamin Cromwell. 
Sir Gervase Clifton, of Hodsock, was immortalized among the 
neighbouring Nottinghamshire squires in the following distich 
by no less a person than Queen Elizabeth herself :— 

Gervase the gentle and Stanhope the stout, 
Markham the lion and Sutton the lout. 


Nottinghamshire has had as yet no county historian. Mr. 
Raine has shown, by his able treatment of a part, that he is 


| better qualified than any other man to attempt the whole. 
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28, Piccadilly ; and of Mr. foward Glover, 28, Alfred-place, Bedford-square. 


MUSICAL UNION.—NICOLAS RUBINSTEIN, Pianist 
from Moscow, will piay, for the first time in this country, with WIENJAWSKI, 
Tuesday, June 4th. 

J. ELLA, Director. 


HER MAJESTY’S CONCERT-ROOM, ATTACHED TO HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE, 
THE ORIGINAL 


QOERISTY’S MINSTRELS Every Evening at Eight o'clock, 
and a GRAND MORNING PERFORMANCE Every Saturday at Three. Entrance 
from the Grand Staircase of Her Majesty’s Theatre. % 


VM. FREDERIC PENNA.—EGYPTIAN HALL, 
Piccadilly. —-FOURTH WEEK.—“ THE HiGHWAYS AND BYEWAYS OF SONG.” 
Mr. Frederic Penna will give his New and Popular Entertainment every Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Saturday, at Eight o'clock. A Morning Performance every Saturday at 
tree, Pianoforte, Made, Penna.—Stalls, 3s.; Area, 2s.; Gallery, is. ‘lickets at Mr, 
Mitchell’s Royal Library, 33, Old Bond-strect. 


N R. W. 8. WOODIN’S NEW ENTERTAINMENT, the 

CABINET OF CURIOSITIES, POLYGRAPHIC HALL, King William-street, 
Charing-cross, This Day, May 25th, at Three, and Every Evening (except Saturday), 
at Bight. Private Boxes, £118.; Stalls and Box Stalls, 3e.; A 2s.; Amphitheatre, ls, 
A Pian of the Stalls may be seen and Seats secured (without extra charge) at the Box- 
office, from Ten till Four. 


> 
PTIAN HALL, Piccadilly — ELECTRO-BIOLOGY 
and PHRENOLOGY.—Professor G. W. STONE (from America) will continue for a 

few weeks his highly amusing and instructive ENTERTAINMENT, every Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday Evenings, at Half-past Eight. Upon each occasion a great variety 
of the most astonishing, amusing. and extraordinary Phenomena will be exhibited upon 
persons in a perfectly wakeful state, who, while under the influence of Animal Magnetism, 
will be made to sing, speak, dance—to whom water will be made to appear like brandy, 
vinegar, honey, wornwood, &c. &c. These experiments will be made upon persons coming 
voluntarily from among the audience, and entire strangers to Professor Stone, Previous 
to the experiments each night, Phrenological Examinations will be made, 

Admission—stalis, 3s.; Area, 2s. ; lery, 1s. 

N.B.—Phrenological Examinations, with written delineations of character, may bé 
obtained daily, from One to Five, at No. 18, Cork-street, Bond-street, W. 


SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS.— 
The FIFTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, at their Gallery, 
5, PALL MALL EAST (Close to the National Gallery), from Nine till Dusk. Admittance, 


One Shilling; Catalogue, Sixpence. 
JOSEPH J. JENKINS, Secretary. 


VicTORIA CROSS GALLERY—THIRD SEASON.— 


Daily, from Ten_till Seven. Admission One Shilling —OUR HEROES and their 
DEEDS, painted by L.W. DESANGES. Episodes of Battle :—Alma, Inkermann, Balaclaya, 
ba Trenches, Sebastopol, the Persian War, and the fleld of India. The collection largély 
nereased. 


Descriptive Catalogue, Sixpence, 
JAS, ROWE, Secretary. . 
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‘ ME. HOWARD GLOVER respectfully announces that his 
: GRAND ANNUAL MORNING CONCER? will take place at ST. JAMES’S HALL, 
: on Wednesday, June 5th, commending at Half-past One. Vocalists—Mme. Catherine 
5 =i Hayes and Madame Gassier (her firs appearance this season), Madame Lemmens- 
aS Sherrington and Madile, Parcpa, Madame Sainton-Dolby and Miss Augusta Thompson, 
. Madame Laura Baxter and Madame Rieder, Miss Palmer, Miss Stabbach, Miss Lascelles, 
: the Misses Brougham, Miss T. Jefferys, Miss Eliza Horder (pupil of Mr. Howard Glover), 
: Madile. Kuby (her first appearance in England), Miss Emma Heywood, Miss 
Mina Poole, Miss Gerard, Madame Lemaire, and Madame Weiss; Mr. Sims ves and 
‘ Signor Gardoni, Signor Belletti and Herr Formes Signor Delle Sedie, Mr. G. Perren, Mr, 
= d | Morgan, Mr. Charles Braham, Mr. Lewis Thomas, Signor Ciampi (his first appearance this 
: 4 season), and Mr. Weiss. Solo Pianists—Miss Arabelia Goddard, Miss Alice angola. and 
: 4 | Mr. Charles Hallé. Solo Violinists—M. Wieniawski, M. Sainton, and Herr. Molique, 
| Violoncello—M. Paque. Contra-Basso—Signor Giiardoni,_ Conductors—Mr. Benedict, Mr. 
4 Raudegger, Mr. Harold Thomas, Mr. Howard Giover, Mr, Cusins, and Mr. Lindsay Sloper, 
| Sofa Stalis, lus. éd.; Reserved Seais, 7s.; Balcony, 5s. and 3s. 
| ickets to he had of Messrs. Chappell and Ou, 50, New Bonid-s at: Co.,and 
‘Hail, 
! 
| 
| Egyptian 


